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Articte L—THE NEW ENGLAND FAMILY. 


Wuy the New England family the subject of this paper? 
Because it is a historic family ; it is the root and seminal prin- 
ciple of American civilization. The ideas born and nurtured 
in it are permeating this whole nation. Fifty millions of people 
have received a social, political, moral, spiritual impulse from 
it, and the end is not yet. 

The peculiarities of such a family deserve to be better under- 
stood. Also if there are any agencies threatening the stability 
and best interests of the family in this highly favored portion 
of the land, they should be exposed. It is evident that some 
changes, anomalous and difficult to explain, are taking place 
in the population of New England. 

As the family is the natural source of increase in population 
as well as the fountain head of social and national prosperity, 
a careful study into the influences that affect this institution 
and the changes which are being wrought in it cannot but be 
profitable. 
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It may be well to notice first, certain general principles in 
Physiology which have a direct bearing upon the subject. 
This science is comparatively of modern growth and may just- 
ly be said to be in its infancy, as it respects some important 
applications. 

Once Physiology was studied chiefly with reference to dis- 
ease and individual health,—its relations to public institutions 
and the welfare of society generally not being well understood. 
Within forty or fifty years the relations of Physiology to 
education have received much attention, and more recently, spe- 
cial interest has been awakened in respect to its bearings upon 
hygiene. The more thoroughly this science is investigated in its 
varied relations to human welfare, the more extensive will be 
found its applications, as well as valuable its results. But in 
respect to the family and the laws of human increase, the 
principles of this science have not been investigated or applied 
as they should be. It requires no argument to prove that 
physiological laws have a most direct and intimate bearing 
upon both subjects. While the laws of population and the 
family institution have been discussed from different points, 
the laws that govern the human body in multiplying the 
species have not as yet been properly investigated and ex- 
plained. Here physiology is destined, we believe, to achieve 
its noblest triumphs. 

The most distinguished writer on population, T. R. Malthus, 
makes very little account of this science. In all his discuss- 
ions touching changes in population, its increase and decrease, 
there is no allusion to the operation of the laws which govern 
a human organization. The science of physiology was scarcely 
known in his day. The two most important English writers 
succeeding Malthus—M. T. Saddler and T. Doubledey—laid 
more stress upon physical organization, but failed to establish 
any general principle. The course pursued by Herbert 
Spencer and Charles Darwin is very different. Yet while 
they have made important discoveries in Physiology, and dis- 
cussed its application in a variety of ways, the laws that gov- 
ern population and the family institution have received from 
them very little consideration. We venture to submit here & 
general law or principle on this subject. At this time we can 
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present only the substance of this law, referring the reader to 
papers in which it is more fully discussed by the writer.* 

This law is based upon a normal or perfect standard of the 
human system—where every organ in the body is complete in 
structure, and performs all its natural functions. This implies 
that the body is symmetrically and well developed in all its 
parts, so that each organ performs its proper function in har- 
mony with all the others. 

While this perfect physiological standard may only rarely 
be found there are approximations to it in great numbers, some 
much nearer than others. The fact that the law is based upon 
physiological organization does not preclude the influence of 
other agents, such as climate, food, government, etc.; but these 
factors are secondary. Also, in carrying out this law, it is pre- 
supposed that other conditions, such as age, sympathetic union, 
and mutual adaptation of the married parties are favorable. 

With such an organization there will uniformly be found— 
provided no laws of nature are violated—not only the greatest 
number of children, but they will be endowed with the high- 
est amount of physical strength, health and mental capacity. 
On the other hand, let the body be developed to extremes in 
either direction, towards a predominance of nerve tissue with a 
large active brain, or towards a predominance of the lymphatic 
muscular temperament ; either extreme will be found very un- 
productive of well organized children. This normal standard 
of physical development applies also to the brain. It is of the 
highest importance that all parts of this organ should be well 
developed and their functions harmoniously performed. 

This is especially necessary in respect to the marriage rela- 
tion. Whatever differences of opinion may exist among phys- 
iologists as to the functions of the brain, on minor points, it is 

* The Laws of Human Increase. Qnarterly Journal of Physiological Medicine. 
April, 1868. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The Physiological Laws of Human Increase, Vol. 21. Transactions of the 
Amer, Med. Asso., 1870. Philadelphia. 

Lessons on Population suggested by Grecian and Roman History. Cong. Quar- 
terly, Oct., 1871. Boston. 

Lecture on Hereditary Influences before Mass. Board of Agriculture, Transac- 
tions, 1872. Boston. 


The Normal Standard of Woman for Propagation. Amer. Journal of Obstet- 
ries, vol. ix., April, 1876. Wood & Co. New York. 
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generally agreed, that the social and domestic affections have 
their seat in the lower posterior portions, while the moral and 
religious depend upon the upper portions, and the intellectual 
upon the frontal lobes. To ensure the perpetuity and the best 
interests of the family, all the parts or all the faculties of the 
brain must codperate. 

Connected with those views two important considerations 
should be borne in mind. Ist. That exercise increases the 
parts, physical or mental, which are used, while neglect of ex- 
ercise diminishes them. Thus a constant change for the better 
or the worse may be going on in the organization and character 
of an individual. 

2d. The establishment of a general law of population affords 
an explanation of the laws of inheritance. These spring 
from the former, and constitute one general plan; for without 
a general law or guiding principle these hereditary influences 
cannot be correctly understood, or successfully applied. It is 
through the brain that mental qualities are transmitted ; and 
by the adoption of a normal standard of physiology applied 
both to the body and the brain, the laws of inheritance become 
intelligible. The physiological laws which have been consid- 


ered in respect to population, hold an intimate relation to the 
family. The more thoroughly this science is investigated, the 
more extensive and practical shall we finds its principles as ap- 
plicable to every day life. It will enable us better to under- 
stand individual peculiarities, and the relations we sustain one 
to another, especially in domestic life. 

This will appear more and more evident in the discussion of 


the subject now before us. 

The value and the permanercy of the family as an institu- 
tion cannot be too highly estimated. It is indispensable to all 
civilized society. 

It is the nursery of the church, and no people or nation can 
prosper long without it. Wherever in the history of the 
world a people have attained the greatest prosperity, or ad- 
vanced to the highest civilization, there the interests of the 
family have been most sacredly guarded and preserved. It 
was so in the prosperous days of Greece and Rome. The same 
facts were true in regard to the Jewish nation. 
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In Great Britain, from its earliest history to the present time, 
the family has been looked upon with a sacred reverence. 
Civil authority bas surrounded it with the strongest safeguards, 
and the church has regarded it as of divine appointment. On 
nothing have the affections of the English people centered 
more than on the home, and nowhere else have the relations of 
the family been more permanent than in the land of our fathers. 
The greater the culture and refinement, and the stronger the 
religious element, the purer and more sacred has been the tie 
that has bound families together. 

Such is this institution in Great Britain at the present day, 
and such was its character among the Puritans in the early 
history of New England. The family stood with the church 
in the respect and affections of the early settlers. The relation 
of husband and wife, of parents and children, was held as most 
sacred. The mutual interest of the parties in these relations gene- 
rally lasted through life, their sympathies growing stronger and 
their attachments more tender. For two hundred years the 
homes of New England were well nigh models. The families 
were generally large and lived in a kind of patriarchal style. 
The government centered in the united head of the family, 
was usually administered in kindness and in accordance with 
high Biblical principles. Seldom was there a separation be- 
tween the husband and wife, or was there discord among the 
members of a family. The instances of breaking away from 
parental authority were raré, and it was not often that a son or 
daughter turned out badly in life. The fruits of good disci- 
pline, faithful instruction and early training, in the family were 
every where visible. 

In the history of no people probably can there be found 
better illustrations of well ordered families than for two bun- 
dred years were found in New England. While the religious 
training was prominent, the education of the intellectual was 
carefully attended to, and the social and domestic affections 
were most wisely developed. 

But the New England family is not the same now that it 
was two hundred or one hundred years ago. Changes that de- 
serve careful consideration are taking place in respect to its 
character and permanence. That we may better understand 
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these changes and the dangers that threaten the family, let us 
inquire briefly what is its trae foundation—what its primary 
objects? The family has a two-fold foundation—the sacred 
Scriptures and man’s physical organization. The Bible teaches 
that this institution was establisbed in Eden, and all through 
the Old Testament and the New, it is regarded as the corner- 
stone of the church and State,—in fact it was itself the early 
church and State. The family in all places in the Bible is 
treated as of divine appointment. The family institution is 
based also upon physical laws which are a counterpart of Reve- 
lation. These laws always harmonize perfectly with the re- 
vealed will of God, when both are correctly interpreted. 
Independently therefore of the Scriptures, or of any divine 
teachings, or examples, we believe the necessity of such an 
institution as the family can be proved from physiology alone, 

There are fundamental laws in this science which clearly 
point in that direction, and cannot otherwise be correctly 
understood or properly observed. Moreover, it may be proved 
that the race cannot be perpetuated in its best estate or highest 
development, without such an institution. 

Taking this view of the subject, we shall find the applica- 
tions and observance of these laws to be of the greatest con- 
sequence. 

What then are the teachings of Revelation and Science as 
to the primary objects of marriage or the family? The teach- 
ings of the former are briefly stated or sammarized in works 
on the subject, in formulas of marriage, in liturgies and prayer 
books, by both the Protestant and Catholic churches through- 
out Christendom, as follows: Ist. The production of children. 
2d. The preservation of chastity; and 3d. Mutual company 
and help. 

That these simple propositions constitute the primary ob- 
jects of marriage can be substantiated by the testimony of 
writers of the highest authority connected with all the leading 
religious denominations both in this country and in Europe. 
The experience of family life in Christian nations where there 
has been the greatest amount of culture, morality, and piety, 
confirms also the truth of these statements. It may be added 
that these propositions are not antiquated or superseded ; that 
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whatever religious changes have taken place, or modern fash- 
ions have been adopted by society, the objects and relations of 
the family remain the same. Many changes have been made 
in society which may be considered real improvements, but it 
is not so with the family ; its laws are fixed and unchangeable. 
Bat it is not left for the sacred Scriptures alone, nor even 
experience to prove the truth of the propositions here stated. 
The laws of the physical system afford the strongest possible 
evidence. 

Such is the construction of the organs of the human body, 
including the brain, and such are their functions, that if exer- 
eised normally, they are adapted to secure all of the objects 
here specified. If there is a real defect in structure or funce- 
tion in any part of the system, or if there is a failure in secur- 
ing either of the objects stated, it goes so far to weaken or 
impair the marriage relation. It matters not whether this 
occurs through ignorance or design, these laws cannot be vio- 
lated with impunity. If this violation of law is designed with 
a motive prompting to it, and a will sanctioning it, the injury 
is not merely physical but a most serious one to the mind, and 
destructive of moral principle. Let such violation be often 
repeated and long continued, and the injury to the body and 
the whole spiritual nature is incaleulable. No one but a physi- 
ologist can fully appreciate it, or forecast its consequences. 

Nowhere have these primary objects of marriage been secured 
in a bigher degree than among the earlier settlers of New Eng- 
land. Nowhere has the marriage relation been happier, more per- 
manent, and attended with better or greater results. But has 
there not been within fifty years, a wide departure from the 
examples and teachings of these settlers? Has there not been 
a marked deterioration in the sacredness of this relation, and 
have not the influences and motives leading to the formation 
of marriage sunk to a lower plane? In short, have not the pri- 
mary objects of marriage been more or less lost sight of, and 
the relation been considered very much in the light of mere 
partnership, intended to promote simply the convenience and 
self interests ofthe parties? If a change of this character has 
been made from what may be considered a normal, healthy, 
religious basis, to one abnormal, artificial, and selfish, it is very 
evident that its fruits or results must prove unfavorable. 
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The family as an institution must be based mainly upon the 
domestic affections, guided by the intellect and controlled by 
the moral sentiments; otherwise the relation cannot be either 
happy or permanent. 

But a change in this respect has been gradually taking place 
among a large class in New England. The cause of the change 
is a greater diversity in pursuits, modes of doing business, the 
powerfn] influence of fashion, a higher style of living, and a 
more artificial state of society. 

The general introduction of foreign help, we believe, has had 
in a variety of ways an injurious effect upon the family. It 
has caused that all kinds of domestic service—extending to 
that performed by the members of one’s own family—is looked 
upon generally as menial and degrading. Once American girls 
in large numbers were employed to do house-work, which not 
only educated them in the best possible manner to perform all 
such duties, but at the same time improved their constitution 
and gave them physical strength. 

No kind of work or exercise is so well calculated to develop 
all parts of woman’s physical system, as housework. The 
variety of it, being always at band, and suiting itself to one's 
convenience, would seem to indicate that nature expressly 
designed it for the healthy development of woman’s constitu- 
tion. In this way not only good health and a knowledge of 
domestic duties are obtained, but also the best fitness and quali- 
fications possible for the relations of the family. 

Few American girls can be found at the present day who are 
willing to engage in domestic service, and those living at home 
do only the lighter kinds of work,—the harder portions being 
performed by their mothers or hired help. By neglecting work 
in the kitchen and the home, and seeking pursuits that tax 
chiefly the brain and nervous system, the young woman 
changes not only her habits and character, but her organiza- 
tion. Large numbers from five to fifteen years of age are con- 
fined in school, and have very little time for work or exercise. 
Thus the brain and the nervous temperament of the young 
woman become unduly developed, and she fails to secure that 
physical strength and stamina which are indispensable for dis- 
charging the duties and responsibilities of the family. 
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As a result of this change of physical organization and of 
supreme devotion to brain development, pursuits and objects of 
interest are sought away from the home. Thus a desire is 
created for a more artificial life, a bigher style of living, and 
hence a multiplication of wants. 

To such an extent have these things gone, that there is set 
before the young New England people a higher and more expen- 
sive standard of living than the majority have the physical 
strength or pecuniary means to support. Young men contem- 
plating marriage and finding they cannot adopt this standard 
of living, are compelled to postpone it till they can obtain the 
means, or they give it up entirely. 

When matrimony is seriously contemplated, its delay usually 
multiplies these obstacles, and the plan fails of completion. 
Those who postpone it are exposed to many temptations, and 
often find that the habits formed in single life become fixed, so 
that when they do marry, the relation does not prove what they 
expected, and instead of a happy or pegfect union, unpleasant- 
ness and discord mar their life. Also those who enter upon 
married life early encounter many difficulties. They must live 
in boarding: houses, or at hotels, or have rooms in one place and 
take their meals at another. In case they commence house- 
keeping, finding they cannot live in just the style they wish 
and have their wants gratified, they resort to more rigid econ- 
omy and closer calculations in expenses. The questions of 
personal comfort, of fashiori and self-interest, have a controlling 
influence. For preventing or reducing expenses, a sharp eye is 
had to those things that cost the most, rather than to what is 
most useful in making a virtuous, healthful and happy home. 
With too many young women the fashions of the day and the 
attractions of society have more influence than the duties 
and enjoyments of home. The monotony and confinement of 
domestic life become irksome, its cares and labors burdensome, 
so that no increase of numbers can be encouraged. The least 
change in that direction is looked upon as so much additional 
care, bondage, and expense. By this and other means, the 
foundation of marriage is transferred from the domestic affec- 
tions to the selfish sentiments and the intellect. What must 
be the effect of such notious on the conduct and character of 
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individuals? Do they not tend to make them more selfish and 
weaken the domestic ties? While these remarks may seem to 
reflect more particularly on women, it is not so intended; man 
is a party and partner in all this. 

Again: What is the effect of this change in respect to the 
primary object of marriage, viz: the production of offspring? 
This is no trivial question. Language cannot express its 
importance in its bearings upon the family. All that we can 
do here is to state a few facts and inferences. 

For half a century or more the birth-rate in New England has 
been steadily diminishing, and for the last twenty or thirty 
years much more rapidly than at any former period. Our 
birth-rate is now lower than that of any European nation 
except France, and when confined to the American class, it is 
lower than that of France. 

The birth-rate and the death-rate are approximating in New 
England, so that it is very questionable whether in many places 
there is any increase of population among native New England- 
ers. The increase is confined almost wholly to the foreign ele- 
ment. The birth-rate among the Irish, Scotch, English, and 
Germans is twice as large as among the Americans. 

Among the foreigners are many large families, and only a 
few married couples without children; whereas among the 
Americans there are many married people who have no chil- 
dren, and very few that have large families. 

W hat a contrast do the families of the present day present to 
those of one hundred years ago, in which were eight, ten, 
twelve, or more children? In 1875 a census of Massachusetts 
was taken by families, which brought out some striking facts. 
Whiie the number of foreign families is much the smaller, they 
report a large majority of the births. In tables representing the 
number of children at different ages in American and foreign 
families, there is a surprising contrast. In the former there 
are only a few large families, and many consisting of only one, 
two, or three persons. The census reports at that time in 
Massachusetts 359,009 families; of these, 23,739 consisted of 
only one person; 115,456, of only two, and 140,974, of only 
three persons. 

While the census does not report the number of children in 
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these three classes—making in the aggregate 279,569 families 
—it is evident that there were very few. The great body of 
the children must belong to 79,446 families, constituting the 
balance. A large proportion of this class of families is un- 
doubtedly foreign. As to the increase of population reported 
by the census and other authorities, we are in danger of being 
misled. If no foreign element had ever settled in New Eng- 
land, or if this class could now be entirely eliminated, the 
changes in population would be far better understood. It 
would be seen at once what the increase is and whence it came, 
It would develop a class of facts, we apprehend, that for a civ- 
ilized people, has no parallel in history. 

There is another way in which both census and registration 
reports may deceive us. These documents base their tables or 
figures upon nativity and not upon nationality. Some regis- 
tration reports have endeavored to distinguish between the two 
classes, so that reliable data might be furnished showing the 
relative growth; but finding so many difficulties in the way it 
is now generally abandoned. 

Thus the transition from foreign to American is rapidly tak- 
ing place in New England. All born here are called “Ameri- 
cans.” It should be borne in mind that the census, in report- 
ing the largest class of families in Massachusetts as consisting 
of but three persons, includes the foreign element in the count. 
If this enumeration of the families in the State had been con- 
fined to the original settlers, it would make quite a difference. 
It is unfortunate that the real facts in the case cannot be ob- 
tained. Few persons are aware how rapidly this foreign 
element is increasing in New England. In several of the 
States the annual registration reports have returned for years a 
majority of the births as being of this class. The school chil- 
dren in nearly all the cities are composed largely of those of 
foreign descent. The “Catholic World,” published in New 
York, estimated in 1877, that nearly seventy per cent. of 
all the births in New England belonged to Roman Catholic 
families. That estimate seemed large at the time, but it is 
undoubtedly too small now. Since then over 100,000 Canadian 
French have come into New England, who abound in children. 
It is estimated that foreigners compose but a little more than 
one-quarter of the whole population. 
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There is another test of the family institution which indicates 
a deterioration. Within twenty or thirty years there has been 
an alarming increase of divorces in New England. These are 
confined almost entirely to Protestants and native Americans, 
The statistics on this subject have been carefully collected and 
tabulated for a series of years. It appears by these tables that 
divorces have been steadily increasing in all the New England 
States. The latest return (1879), is as follows: 

One divorce in Connecticut to eight marriages; one to nine 
in Rhode Island, one to thirteen in Vermont, and one to fifteen 
in Massachusetts. As Maine and New Hampshire have never 
published any official reports of divorces and marriages the exact 
ratio for these States cannot be given. But from partial statis- 
tics obtained, and from other sources, it is very evident that 
they make no better showing than Vermont or Massachusetts. 
The records of the courts show also that about one-fourth of 
those applying for divorce fail to obtain it on account of ad- 
verse evidence or opposing facts developed in process of trial. 
From the large number of divorces and the exposure it makes 
of personal and private matters, the presumption is that there 
must be many more families where discord and variance exist, 
but they decline to bring their troubles before the public. It 
should be stated that most divorces are obtained within a few 
years after marriage, and generally there are few or no children, 
even if the parties have been married many years. It should 
also be stated that among no other people or nation, at the 
present time, do we find divorces to such an extent; and at no 
former period in history have they ever been so numerous, 
except in Greece and Rome, shortly before their downfall, and 
in France a little after the French revolution. 

Why should there be in New England so great a prevalence 
of divorces? It might be supposed from the social, educa- 
tional, and religious influences existing, this would be the last 
place where the family, the most important of all our instita- 
tions, would thus be broken down. It does not arise from any 
alteration in the laws, for the demand came first, and as the 
appeals became more urgent and numerous, legislation has 
been changed or modified in their favor. Divorces have greatly 
increased in several of the Western States where society is con- 
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stantly changing, and things generally are in a more unsettled 
condition. It might be expected that there marriages would be 
hastily formed and on too slight an acquaintance. But in the 
State of Ohio we find a singular development of facts. As 
these have a most significant bearing on several points under 
discussion, we quote the following statement from a lecture 
given Feb. 25, 1881, by Rev. S. W. Dike in the Monday course 
of lectures at the Tremont Temple, in Boston. 

“In the Western Reserve, comprising the twelve north- 
eastern counties of Ohio, settled mainly by emigrants who went 
from Connecticut long before that State entered upon its new 
departure ia divorce, and containing, it is said, a purer New 
England stock than can be found in the entire country, unless 
it be in parts of Maine; the ratio of divorces to marriages was 
1 to 11.8 for the two years 1878 and 1879, while in the rest of 
the State it is 1 to 19.9. Nor is the worst of the Reserve in the 
cities. The ratio in Ashtabula county, among a farming peo- 
ple originally from New England, is 1 to 8.5. And in Lake 
county the proportion of divorce suits begun to marriages is 1 
to 6.2, and of divorces granted, 1 to 7.4. Unless there be like 
counties in Maine, this is the worst county in divorces in the 
United States, except Tolland county, Connecticut, as that was 
fora few years. But if you go down to Gallia county, peopled 
with Welshmen and Southerners, the ratio is 1 to 50, and in 
Coshocton, 1 to 47.2. The divorce rate in these counties of 
the Reserve is several times whet it is in these and other coun- 
ties. I am told, too, that the birth-rate in Ohio is lowest where 
the divorce rate is highest. It is said that the people of these 
counties are the most intelligent and virtuous of any in the 
country, and that the law-abiding citizens of the Reserve go to 
the courts for divorce, while those in other counties do not.” 

In the same State and under the same laws, why should there 
be this difference in the ratio of divorces? Why should there 
be one divorce to every six marriages among the “ most intelli- 
gent and virtuous” people in Ohio, while there is only one in 
Jifly among the less cultivated and refined portions of the same 
State? It should be borne in mind that the people occupying 
that part of Ohio designated “ Western Reserve” are in their 
origin New Englanders, transplanted to a richer soil and a more 
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widely extended territory. They are understood to have New 
England religious principles, educational advantages, and do- 
mestic habits. But these people are generally composed of the 
second, third and fourth generation of those once emigrating 
from Connecticut. After so many years, and so long a separa- 
tion, why should the family there partake of the same character 
as in Connecticut, in respect to the fewness of children? May 
not the reasons be the same as in New England—a departure 
from the primary object of marriage, but especially a radical 
change in woman’s physical organization ? 

No satisfactory explanation of these facts about divorce can 
be given only as we refer them toa physical cause. Changes 
in the laws, differences in religious character, in educational 
advantages, and family training, cannot account for them. 

The second object of marriage is chastity. Many things 
show that marriage now fails to secure this object to the extent 
that it should. That adultery is brought forward so promi- 
nently among the charges against one of the married parties to 
obtain divorce is pretty sure proof. In Massachusetts this 
charge is proven in more than one third of the divorce cases; 
in Rhode Island and Connecticut, about one third, and in Ver- 
mont, one fourth, making for the whole, full one third. In the 
attempts to obtain divorce, it is well understood that adultery 
is a difficult charge to substantiate in court, so that if the crime 
is actually proved in one third of all the cases, there is reason 
to believe that licentiousness prevails extensively, not only in 
married life, but far beyond those bounds. 

While: it may be difficult to show to what extent or in what 
way marriage at the present day fails to secure chastity, there 
are some practices bearing on the subject which are alarming. 
That licentiousness is actually increasing in New England, it 
may be difficult to prove by facts and figures, but that covert 
vice of this character in certain forms is positively increasing, 
would be the testimony, we believe, of the most competent 
judges—especially of members of the medical profession. 

In order to obtain evidence on shis subject, the Rev. S. W. 
Dike, of Vermont, instituted lately the following experiment, 
which we give in his own language. In his lecture on “ Di- 
vorce,” given at Boston, Jan. 24, 1881, Mr. Dike says: “I sent 
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a list of questions toa hundred or more gentlemen in nearly all 
parts of New England—mostly judges, State’s attorneys, law- 
yers, police officers, large numbers of physicians, and specialists, 
with a few clergymen. Nearly all responded. About seventy 
letters are of value for the purposes of classification. These 
cover probably one hundred towns and cities, giving the opin- 
ions of nearly two hundred persons who were consulted in 
their preparation. I form, so far as these letters go, the opinion 
that there is probably less of open and coarse vice of certain 
kinds in many respectable country towns than there was seventy 
or eighty years ago; very likely less than there was fifty years 
ago. But with this exception which covers but a part of our 
country towns and occasionally a city, as correct a summary of 
opinion as I could give would be like this: In three-fourths of 
the localities reporting on this point, licentiousness is said to 
be increasing. In nearly as many, the destruction of unborn 
life goes on as fast, or faster, than ever. Physicians are very 
emphatic on this point, and many speak with great indignation 
of the wicked practices of some church members. In one half 
the places licentiousness and drinking are found together, 
while one quarter report more licentious than intemperate per- 
sons in their communications. Nearly all find this increase 
among the native population.” 

Few persons are aware how extensively this “destruction of 
unborn life” is carried on even in what are considered the bet- 
ter classes of society. But the “arts of prevention” which are 
also being extensively employed are a far more dangerous foe, 
not only to the family, but to the virtue and purity of the com- 
munity. They open in a covert way the flood-gates of in- 
iquity. If violations of law are encouraged in married life, 
and found to be safely practiced there, the same things will be 
attempted outside and the primary object of marriage will be 
defeated. Methods that have long been employed in France 
have become not only well understood here, but improved 
upon by Yankee skill and ingenuity. Besides the viciousness 
and criminality of such practices, their evil effects upon phys- 
ical organization are incalculable. Every physiologist who has 
given the subject careful consideration will testify to the truth 
of this statement. The very existence of the family is imper- 
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illed, we believe, more by these practices than by all other 
agencies combined. 

In the present state of society there is another way in which 
licentiousness is increased. In consequence of the reduction of 
the marriage rate, and postponement of the time of marriage, 
we now find a much larger number of persons of both sexes, 
at a marriageable age in the community than formerly. This 
increases the temptations to licentiousness, both within and 
without the marriage circle. 

The fact has been well established by experience, that early 
marriages are the best safeguard to virtue and chastity. When 
we consider, in this state of society, how the “ practices” re- 
ferred to above, are thought to secure the violators of law 
from exposure, what powerful temptations are presented to the 
passions! Virtue and moral principle do not afford sufficiently 
strong barriers to restrain excited passions which, under such 
circumstances, can be so easily gratified. The eating of forbid- 
den fruit creates a distaste for that which is pure and holy. 
The high and noble objects of the family institution are de- 
feated ; its true pleasures and enjoyments are lost, and man- 
kind sink to a level far beneath that occupied by the brutes. 
Chastity vioiated carries with it a dreadful penalty. From this 
Nemesis no guilty one, man or woman, can escape. 

As to the third object of marriage, “ mutual belp and com- 
pany ’—it is difficult to ascertain exactly to what extent this is 
secured. On account of the changes in the times and the dif- 
ferent modes of doing business, men are kept away from their 
homes more than formerly. Such also is the competition in 
trade and the expensive style of living, that men are com- 
pelled to throw their whole energies into business, early and 
late, to the neglect of domestic duties. Such is the strain, the 
“wear and tear,” upon body and mind, that men in active busi- 
ness break down early, especially in cities. 

Thus the rate of mortality has considerably increased among 
this class, and there is also a greater number of widows tban 
formerly. Also men and women are drawn away from their 
homes more now than formerly, to summer and even winter 
resorts, for society, rest, and recreation; and these places are 
often scenes of temptation. There are also lodges, clubs, con- 
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certs, and saloons, which draw together the people. The at- 
traction in either case is stronger than the attractions of home. 
The influence that centres in these places is not always the 
highest, the taste cultivated not such as ministers to the wants 
of man’s nobler nature. Many husbands spend much time in 
this way, which they could more profitably devote to their 
families. Much of their hard earned money is thus unwisely 
consumed. What they give to gild and decorate public places 
would make their homes a paradise. 

While the introduction of foreign help into domestic service 
has its advantages, it is at the same time attended with many 
disadvantages. Its effect upon the family institution deserves 
far more consideration than it has received. One obvious 
effect of employing foreign domestic help has been to impair 
the constitution and health of New England women. This is 
a most serious injury in its relations to the family, and espe- 
cially in its bearings upon the welfare of the race. It tends to 
prevent that training and education of the American girl in 
the kitchen and home duties, which are so essential in domes- 
tic life. Instead of learning in the kitchen the art of good 
cooking, the girl now finds it more convenient to study it in 
books, and to be taught it by lectures in school. But this 
mode of instruction frequently comes too late in life; besides 
very few even pursue this mode. Good housekeeping is a 
great home attraction. Economy, neatness, order, and good 
cooking are indispensable requisites to the health and happi- 
ness of a family. 

In no way are the bonds of the family so firmly cemented 
and strengthened as by the comfort and happiness of the 
home; and these depend much upon the persons by whom 
household duties are performed. It may be said that the pres- 
ent mode of educating girls and giving them the advantages of 
greater refinement and higher accomplishments makes them 
better company and more fit to take charge of domestic affairs. 
But if this course of education impairs their strength and 
injures their health, how can such girls become practical house- 
keepers? Invalids make poor house-wives. In the marriage 
relation, a sound constitution and good health are of primary 
importance. The lack of these is one of the greatest abate- 
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ments to domestic happiness and furnishes a prolific source of 
trouble in married life. And when their importance becomes 
better understood, multitudes will be deterred by this alone 
from entering the marriage relation. 

There are some general considerations that have an important 
bearing upon this subject. Registration reports show that the 
marriage rate has been, for many years, lessening in New Eng- 
land, and also that marriages are more frequently postponed to 
a late period in life. The census of 1870 reported that 54 per 
cent. of the adult population in Massachusetts were unmarried, 
and that only about half of this per cent. was under twenty 
years of age. This fact shows that a large number of adults 
in this State were leading a single life. If the foreign element 
could be eliminated from society, this proportion would rela- 
tively be much larger. The same fact applies to other New 
England States. The proportion of adults leading a single life 
is likely to increase. Such a state of society is abnormal, and 
operates in a variety of ways unfavorably to the family. 

The causes that have led to this can in part be explained, 
but the remedies for the evil cannot so easily be applied. 
The elements, physical and mental, that constitute the family 
relations and cement and perpetuate them are not fixed quan- 
tities. They may become weakened or strengthened by our 
own acts; even radical changes in disposition and character 
may be effected by hereditary influences and thus be trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. Not only the family 
but the highest interests of the race are involved in these 
hereditary influences. 

Formerly New England women found little difficulty in 
nursing their offspring ; this is true at the present day with the 
English, the Irish, and the German women living in our 
country. But not more than one-half of our young New Eng- 
land mothers can now properly nurse their offspring, and this 
number is every year decreasing. 

It has been said that this neglect arises from unwillingness 
on the part of mothers. This may be true occasionally, but it 
is not the rule. Inability, from lack of sufficient development 
of the mammary glands and the requisite power in the diges- 
tive organs, is the real cause. The nervous system has been 
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developed unduly, while the sympathetic, affectional, and mus- 
cular natures have been stinted. The failure to nurse off- 
spring shows something radically wrong. The like of it, to 
such an extent at least, cannot be found anywhere either in 
history or among the women of any other race or nation at 
the present day. Evidently the divine office of maternity, 
woman’s brightest crown, her grandest privilege, is here passing 
away. The laws of nature make supply and demand coéxten- 
sive and inter-dependent. If mothers nurse their children 
they have and keep the power; if they neglect it, they lose 
the power. If they have lost the power some important law 
has been violated. There may be instances of natural infirm- 
ity, disease, defect, or idiosyncrasy of organization which ac- 
count for the inability to nurse. Such cases are very rare 
and they excite no alarm. But when the inability becomes 
common, including perhaps a majority of married women, and 
is rapidly increasing, it may well awaken anxiety. If this goes 
on, what will the end be? What will the woman of the next 
generation and her successors become ? 

Connected with the inability of mothers to nurse their child- 
ren, another change of vital significance is going on—there is 
dying out of our women the “love of offspring.” This love 
constitutes the noblest and purest of all the instincts or affections 
in woman. It was wisely designed by the Creator that this 
should become, especially in females, a leading feature in their 
character. Accordingly we find among the women of all tribes 
and nations this “love of offspring” very predominant, and the 
more enlightened and Christian a people are, the purer and 
stronger should be this affection. While this instinct is natu- 
rally one of the strongest, and is intended to have a dominant 
influence in life, the whole order of a normal, healthy state of 
society encourages and develops it more and more. 

What could be more unfortunate than that we should find cer- 
tain influences operating in society to stifle, suppress, and crush 
out this natural affection! The agencies so pernicious are not 
described in vooks, nor are they taught in schools, and very 
little talk is heard in society respecting them. Still they are all 
powerful, as much so as self-interest and fashion can possibly 
make them. 
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There seems to be a settled determination among many New 
England women approaching or entering the marriage relation 
not to be troubled with the incumbrances of children, or at 
least, to make their number very limited. It is true this senti- 
ment or purpose so unnatural, so unbecoming, is not proclaimed 
publicly, but it is well understood by the parties themselves, 
and it is the general sentiment of what is called cultivated and 


refined society. 

They compliment those who have none or a very small num- 
ber of children, while comments not pleasant or becoming to hear, 
are made respecting those who have large families or a goodly 
number of children. This we know is a grave charge, and 
may shock the sensibilities of some, and be repelled by others ; 
but we think it is trae. Connected with the above is another 
most baueful sentiment which is gradually creeping into popu- 
lar favor among young people—that the bearing and rearing of 
children belong to low life and are degrading. Whenever 
married couples in city or country town are blessed with sev- 
eral children, remarks or insinuations are frequently made re- 
flecting upon them, implying that their life is vulgar and sen- 
sual. The manner and tone are more significant than the lan- 
guage. Butthe sentiment is not confined to verbal expression. 
It crops out often in a variety of ways, in the popular maga- 
zines and books of the day. How different the teachings and 
examples set before us in the Scriptures. How different the 
instructions and illustrations found in Grecian and Roman bis- 
tory. How different from the spirit and practice of the best 
society in Great Britain. And what a change in this respect 
between the women of the present day, and those of a hundred 
years ago. 

The “arts of destruction and prevention of human life,” re- 
ferred to in another part of this paper, are comparatively un- 
known among the Irish, English, and Germans of New Eng- 
land. But if the “arts” here practiced, with all their ruinous 
effects, could be brought to light, they would make a terrible 
revelation. If physicians should publish what they know on 
this subject it would make a shocking disclosure. 

There is one place in particular where the maternal relation 
is brought to the test, and to which physicians are not unfre- 
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quently witnesses. We cannot describe it better than in the 
language of one of the oldest and most distinguished physi- 
cians in Boston who has had a very large Obstetric practice. 

In the Dec. No. of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
for 1879, Dr. A says: “In the early part of my practice 
the prevailing fashion and desire among married women were 
to bear children and rear families. They possessed the courage 
and were willing to suffer for such a boon. To be barren was 
considered among the Jews a curse of the Almighty, and many 
of our grandmothers cherished sentiments akin to this. Zem- 
pora mutantur / What physician at the present day has not 
had to hang his head for shame, and feel the strength of his 
moral indignation rise at witnessing the apathy or positive dis- 
like—to use no stronger term—with which the first faint cry of 
the new born infant is received. I cannot say welcomed by the 
friends, and perhaps by the suffering mother! 
never known an Irish mother, no matter how poor, or how many 
little ragged children around her, that did not receive every 
new born babe with emotions and expressions of gratitude as a 
blessed gift from God. This sentiment, however rudely ex- 
pressed, has never failed to win my admiration, and I take 
pleasure in pointing it out as the finest trait of Irish female 
character.” 

What a contrast do these two pictures present? How tender 
and natural the latter.—how cold and heartless the former! If 
such is the reception of the infant at birth, what will be its care 
and treatment in life? Then if the infant is deprived of its 
natural nourishment at the breast, and is fed artificially, there 
being at the same time a lack of strong natural affection for 
children, it is not strange that infant mortality has greatly in- 
creased. It is the testimony of physicians that no one thing 
is so conducive to the health and life of the infant as a plenty 
of good breast milk, and this is generally accompanied with 
strong natural affection. 

Again: If the love of offspring is constantly suppressed, and 
in the course of time in a great measure eradicated, what is to 
be its effect upon female character! Will it not destroy in a 
measure the family element in women! Nothing strengthens 
the ties between husband and wife so much as children; noth- 
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ing binds together a family so closely, and makes home so at- 
tractive as the parental relations. But if the primary object of 
marriage is defeated, soon the family will be a thing of the 
past. 

In conclusion we remark that the foes described as threaten- 
ing the New England family have not come suddenly into exist- 
ence, nor do they rest upon the surface of society. There is a 
lack of that patriotism which leads one to endure pain and 
practice self-denial to people his land. There is a wide-spread 
spirit of luxury which makes both men and women seek su- 
premely their present and personal enjoyment. There is too 
little of that high moral principle that prompts people to for- 
get self and find their life in giving life and happiness to others, 
There is also too little value set upon the worth of an immortal 
soul. If parents can bring into existence and rear up for end- 
less bliss a never-dying spirit, how great the privilege! But 
these considerations, so powerful in the early settlers of New 
England, have greatly ceased to influence our people. Selfish- 
ness, the love of ease and present enjoyment, and living for 


this world only have become dominant, and they have already 
wrought so much evil that a change in woman’s physical or- 
ganization is one of the results. And this effect now itself op- 
erates as a cause to hasten on the ruin which is impending the 


family. 

Again : these foes are not the product of a true civilization, 
or of pure Christianity. They arise from direct violation 
of the spirit of the latter and the laws of the former. The 
most effective means of reform consist in exposing the origin 
of these evils, and their dangerous tendencies. The question 
may be asked, have not these evils already got such headway 
that they cannot be arrested? Certainly not. The family is 
not what it once was in New England, to be sure. The differ- 
ence does not consist in numbers merely, but a failure in the 
unity and strength of all the relations which make the institu- 
tion stable and prosperous. Considering the great importance 
of the family in its influence upon society, and human welfare, 
its purity and strength should be most sacredly guarded, and 
its welfare most earnestly sought. It may seem to some per 
sons that the changes and dangers here described as going on 
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in the family are overrated. Such may be the impression of 
those who have never given the subject much thought or con- 
sideration, and who look only upon the surface of society ; but 
no one who has carefully watched for years the undercurrents 
of influence, and at the same time recognized the powerful 
agency of physical laws in the formation of habit and charac- 
ter, can be of that opinion. It is the change of women’s or- 
ganization, instinct, and character—and that too in the wrong 
direction—which clothes the subject with so much importance. 
But it is not the women, or family of the present, that alone 
suffer; it is the type of organization—the hereditary tenden- 
cies that must be taken into account. These will be transmit- 
ted in an intensified form. The interests of the race and of 
generations are involved in the issue. It is this which gives 
the subject transcendent importance. 
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Articte IL—HISTORIANS OF EARLY ROME SINCE 
NIEBUHR. 


In the year 1811, Niebuhr published his history of Rome. 
Rarely has it fallen to the lot of any man to exert so marked 
an influence upon succeeding historical investigation. 

In spite of a style which was exceedingly monotonous and 
obscure, his work made at once a deep impression. His schol- 
arship was so varied and profound, his theories so novel, and 
his style so dictatorial, that he accomplished a revolution 
almost without a blow. In some respects his work was written 
at a time fortunate for its own success. No historian of 
marked ability had possession of the field of Early Roman 
History. Gibbon’s magnificent work was held as undisputed 
authority for the later centuries of the Roman Empire, but 
over the more debatable territory of the first three centuries of 
Roman history no one was supreme. There were historians of 
Rome from the earliest times, but these writers had never ven- 
tured to question the literal truth of Livy, Dionysius, and 
Plutarch. 

This faith in the accuracy of early Roman history* was the 
delight of Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. Neither Milton nor 
Bacon questioned it; and even Hume and Gibbon, who are 
regarded as sceptical historians, seemed to have placed almost 
implicit confidence in the recorded history of early Rome. 

One or two French historians, in the early part of the last 
century, had published treatises calling in question, the truth of 
early Roman history, but they are said to have found few fol- 
lowers. Those were the days in which Livy found willing 
subjects in his hearers and readers; when he rehearsed in con- 
fiding ears those stories, which are so familiar, of Romulus and 
Remus, of Horatius and Virginia, of good King Numa, and 
Tarquin the Proud. The field was therefore open, and Nie- 
buhr invaded it with criticism so vigorous and radical that the 
effect was almost bewildering. It was the beginning of that 


* Thne’s Early Rome. 
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crusade against so much that is romantic and beautiful in his- 
tory, which has been prosecuted so widely ever since, and 
which promises to leave us hardly a tradition for entertainment 
or a hero for reverence. The spirit of Roman history ever 
since the time of Niebuhr has been sceptical. Arnold entered 
with his spirit and adopted his theories with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. He looked upon Niebubr as a scholar and critic, with 
a feeling akin to reverence. He regarded Niebuhr’s historical 
intuition as almost more than human. In Arnold’s own lan- 
guage he “tried to follow Niebuhr’s example; to imitate, so 
far as he could, his manner of inquiry; to observe and pursue 
his hints; to practice his master-art of doubting rightly and 
believing rightly.” He thought that Niebuhr “ knew antiquity 
better than antiquity knew itself.” Arnold’s masculine and 
independent spirit would have refused to pin its faith blindly 
to the creed of any historical guide, and yet such was his 
admiration for Niebuhr that he differed from the great German 
only with extreme reluctance, and after the most cautious 
investigation ; and even then, as he said, he always had the 
feeling that further research would have convinced him that 
Niebuhr was in the right. Niebuhr’s peculiar theory as to the 
origin of early Roman history—which has been called the 
“ballad theory ’—has entirely lost its hold upon the consider- 
ation of scholars, and is regarded as obsolete. Macaulay and 
Arnold entered into it with spirit for a time, but it is now re- 
ferred to only as a curious and ingenious, but exploded, specu- 
lation. But the spirit of doubt and the canons of criticism, 
which originated with Niebubr, have been predominant in 
Roman history ever since. For a long time his authority was 
unquestioned at Oxford, and it was only under compulsion 
and with reluctance that he was relinquished asa guide to 
Roman history. The spell of Niebuhr’s fascination, says Free- 
man, in one of his historical essays, “ is one which is not easily 
broken; it is in fact much more than a spell. The faith with 
which we looked up to him in our youth was exaggerated, but 
it was not wholly misplaced. His method, at once so destruc- 
tive and constructive, is surely essentially sound.” 

Arnold prefaces the first chapter of his history with a pas- 
sage from Sir James Mackintosh, as follows: “The old songs 
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of every people, which bear the impress of their character, and 
of which the beauties, whether few or many, must be genuine, 
because they arise only from feeling, have always been valued 
by men of masculine and comprehensive taste.” He then goes 
on to give in order what he entitles the ‘“ Legends” of Romu- 
lus, Numa, Pompilius, and Ancus Marcius. Arnold evi- 
dently believed, as Niebuhr did, that the early history of Rome 
has no substantial foundation, but was the outgrowth of a 
number of highly imaginative songs or romances which were 
rehearsed by minstrels at the tables of the rich, sounding the 
praises or celebrating the virtues of distinguished men. After 
giving these “ Legends,” Arnold opens his second chapter as 
follows: “I have given these stories of the early kings and 
founders of Rome in their owr proper form, not wishing any 
one to mistake them for real history, but thinking them far too 
famous and too striking to be omitted. But what is the real 
history in the place of which we have so long admired the 
tales of Romulus and Numa?” In taking up the history of 
the Tarquins, Arnold says: “ Even for the second period upon 
which we are about to enter, we have no certain history; but 
a series of stories, as beautiful as they are unreal, and a few iso- 
lated political institutions, which we cannot confidently connect 
with their causes or their authors.” . . . “ We are on enchan- 
ted ground; the unreal and the real are strangely mixed 
together, and although some real elements exist, yet the gen- 
eral picture before us is a mere fantasy.” Indeed Arnold was 
disposed to treat early Roman history more unsparingly than 
Niebuhr. The pupil surpassed the scepticism of his master. 
“ Were I to venture to criticize the works of this great man,” 
says Arvold, “I should be inclined to charge him with hav- 
ing overvalued rather than undervalued the possible certainty 
of the early history of the Roman commonwealth.” Arnold 
believed that Niebuhr had restored and established far more 
than he had overthrown, and that he had rescued from scepti- 
cism much which less profound writers had too hastily given 
up. Niebubr, it is true, stopped in his destructive criticism, 
far short of that extreme to which some later writers have 
pushed their views. He believed that a true history of Rome, 
with many details of dates, places, events, and characters, 
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might be recovered from the beginning of the commonwealth, 
but he did not believe that such a history could be found in 
the pages of Cicero, Livy, or Dionysius. It was not in their 
records of reigns and battles and civil institutions that he found 
Roman history, but only in certain deductions or inferences 
which he made from these. The stories of the Rape of the 
Sabines, of Horatius, and of many of the wars with the neigh- 
boring tribes, are hardly more than suggestions to him of cer- 
tain facts in the social or political condition of the times. - 

Macaulay entered with great spirit and confidence into this 
theory of the ballad origin of early Roman History and it was 
in illustration of these views that he wrote his “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome.” He sets forth his views at some length in the 
preface to the Lay of “ Horatius,” which I give with some 
freedom and condensation. He starts with the idea that it is 
our common experience that ballad poetry flourishes at certain 
stages in the progress of society. The Lay of the Niebelung, 
the poem of the Cid, and the minstrel poetry of Scotland, 
seem to indicate this. Cicero probably referred to some such 
verses when he exclaimed: ‘“ Where now are those old verses 
of ours which once the Fauns and Poet sang?”; and again he 
says, “ Would that those verses were now extant which Cato in 
his ‘ Origines’ tells us were sung at banquets many generations 
before his age, by guests, in celebration of the praises of dis- 
tinguished men.” Macaulay thinks that there was a vast 
amount of such minstrel poetry in existence among the early 
Romans; but that as manners grew more refined and a litera- 
ture and literary taste began to be developed, these old ballads 
gradually fell into disuse and decay. 

In his opinion Ennius, who was regarded as the father of 
Roman Literature, was in reality only the father of the second 
period of Latin poetry ; and there was a literature as much older 
than Ennius, as Ennius was older than Vergil. That this bal- 
lad literature should have entirely disappeared, he regards as 
far from strange, when we remember that the Niebelungenlied, 
the Cid, and other similar poems, have barely escaped oblivion, 
even after the invention of printing: and he imagines that a 
search among the Apennines in Cicero’s time, as diligent as 
that which Walter Scott made among the Highlands, might 
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have brought to light many fine remains of ancient minstrelsy. 
He thinks that discerning critics can still perceive in the early 
History of Rome numerous fragments of this lost poetry, and 
that the orators and annalists of late times borrowed from this 
ancient poetry the materials for their use. 

No one could present this theory in a more attractive form 
than Macaulay, and undoubtedly his “ Lays of Ancient Rome” 
have, by their beauty and naturalness, contributed somewhat 
to its support. And yet since the time of Arnold and 
Macaulay it has found hardly a single champion. Unfortu- 
nately for such a theory, the very portion of Roman History 
for which it was supposed to account is in most of its features 
exceedingly prosaic. Or if some romantic features can be 
found in it, there is certainly little which is more so than many 
scenes in the Annals of Tacitus, or in the life of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, or than large portions of the career of Napoleon. 
Niebuhr’s theory “ broke down in his own hands;” it was ex- 
tensively modified by himself in the beginning of his second 
volume, and is now practically obsolete.” 

The next prominent and able historian of Rome was Mémm- 
sen,—himself, like Niebuhr, a native of the little duchy of 
Schleswig Holstein. “To have produced two such historians, 
scholars and statesmen,” says Max Miiller, “ would have been 
an honor to any kingdom in Germany; how much more to this 
small duchy.” Mémmsen’s History did not produce such 
revolution as did Niebuhr’s. It was not possible that any sue 
ceeding history should produce such an effect; unless it be 
some work which shall establish the absolute and literal truth 
of early Roman History. It is however a work of vast re- 
search and learning and, in a literary point of view, stands far 
above Niebuhr’s history. According to Max Miller, the fact 
that it was readable and has become a popular book, excited 
the wrath of many critics, who thought it beneath the dignity 
of a learned professor, to digest his knowledge, and give to the 
world, not everything which he has accumulated in his note 
books, but only what he considers really important and worth 
knowing. 

Mémmsen’s style is exceedingly fine. He has not the moral 
qualities which are so marked a characteristic of Arnold. In 
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deed Freeman charges him with having no notion whatever of 
right and wrong; but in point of scholarship he is vastly 
Arnold's superior. That a German should be master of a style 
so rich and flowing, is certainly a matter for remark. In this 
respect he is removed by an immense distance from Niebuhr. 
“Niebuhr,” says Freeman, “could not tell a story; he could 
hardly make an intelligible statement. His setting forth of his 
own opinions is so jumbled up with his citations and argu- 
ments, that it is no slight work to know what his opinions are. 
He pours forth the whole workings of his mind upon the sub- 
ject and we cannot always tell the last stage from the first. 
Mimmsen, on the other hand, without troubling us with the 
process, gives us the results in the clearest shape. We should 
very often like to ask him his reason or authority for saying 
this or that: we never feel the need of asking him, as we 
should often like to ask Niebuhr, what it is that he means to 
say.” 

Mémmsen, though not adopting Niebuhr’s peculiar theories, is 
nevertheless practically a follower of Niebuhr. For the essence 
of Niebuhrism is not so much the theory, as it is a deep seated 
suspicion and doubt as to the trustworthiness of the records of 
early Rome. Mémmsen evidently believes that the history of 
Rome, as handed down to us, is incurably false. He does not 
regard it as a narrative which may be reduced to a trustworthy 
record simply by toning down a few exaggerations, or rejecting 
a few evident errors. He looks upon it as a mere bundle of 
forgeries, so hopelessly infected with falsehood, that not the 
most skillful manipulation can take the text and reconstruct 
from it anything like an authentic history. The textof Roman 
History down to the time of the Gallic invasion he hardly 
regards as worthy of consideration. It is not deserving even 
of an argument to show wherein and to what extent it is erro- 
neous. Unlike other historians who have expended great 
labor in analyzing the text of Livy and confuting or ridical- 
ing his statements, Mémmsen ignores him or regards him as 
deserving hardly a sober thought. He accepts, it is true, some 
of the events of history ; yet not in the relations nor with the 
significance which the Roman historian attached to them. As 
one might dig out the stones of a temple thrown down by an 
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earthquake, and covered with the dust and rubbish of ages, so 
Mémmsen tries to recover these isolated facts; to separate them 
from a mass of tradition and falsehood ; and therewith to recon- 
struct, not the original edifice, but a temple of his own. The 
Kings of early Rome are as unreal and fantastical to him as 
King Arthur or Orlando. In reading his pages seldom or 
never do we come upon those names which are so familiarly 
connected with the early centuries of the city. He recognizes 
in that early history tribes and tribal relations, religion, art; 
but he knows nothing of any individual. The individuality of 
the kings is utterly ignored. He believes that kings did reign 
at Rome, not because Livy or Cicero says so, but merely be- 
cause he discovers in the constitution of the Roman State evi- 
dences of this fact. But as to who the kings were, or what 
was the character of their reign, he has no knowledge what- 
ever. He admits the bare fact that the last reigning family at 
Rome was of Etruscan origin, but says that the traditional 
story of the Tarquins is neither history nor legend and that 
the historical chain of events, in this instance, is not merely 
entangled, but completely torn asunder. He accepts many 
facts; he makes his own inferences and writes his own history. 
Indeed in reading Mémmsen’s first volume, one feels that he is 
reading a profound treatise upon Ethnology, Philology, Re- 
ligion, Art; but hardly a history of Rome. No historian has 
made use of Comparative Philology in dealing with the prob- 
lems of history, with such learning and skill as has Mémmsen. 
So masterly is his use of this divining rod in tracing out the 
origin and early characteristics of the peoples of Italy, that one 
follows him in his dogmatic utterances, almost like slaves at 
the beck of an enchantress. There is an air of confidence 
about his style, which impresses one at times with the feeling 
that the writer was almost an eye witness of these pre-historic 
movements. Undoubtedly comparative philology is one of the 
safest and surest guides to the secrets of early history. This 
science takes us back to periods much earlier than those, even, 
which are in a measure chronicled by poetry and tradition. It 
is not the use of this means of investigation which surprises 
the reader of Mémmsen. One is rather charmed by his genius 
and success in this department of his work. Our surprise 
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arises rather from the fact that he uses this, and other methods 
which we might call inferential, to the exclusion of almost all 
recorded history in attempting to solve the problems of early 
Rome. But whatever his virtues or defect may be as the his- 
torian of early Rome, Mémmsen’s star is undoubtedly in the 
ascendant. In broad knowledge and masterly grasp of his 
subject, he stands without a rival. And though perhaps time 
may not justify his thorough-going scepticism of early Roman 
history, yet as covering the whole ground from the earliest 
period down to the time of the empire, Mémmsen’s history 
must long remain a work of the very highest authority. 

A more recent critic of early Roman history is found in Sir 
G. C. Lewis, whose view are also substantially those of the 
German historian Schwegler. Lewis, like Mémmsen, assumes 
that the whole early history is fiction and forgery and almost 
utterly valueless. No one has pushed this criticism with more 
daring and skill than Lewis, and in his work on the “ Credi- 
bility of early Roman History,” he reaches the conclusion that 
a “trustworthy history of Rome does not begin before the war 
with Pyrrhus; that is to say, the second half of the tifth cen- 
tury after the foundation of the city.” He accepts, as does 
Mémmsen, certain events as historical: e. g. the united kingdom 
of the Romans and Sabines; the three stem tribes; the addi- 
tion of the plebs; and the overthrow of the monarchy ; but 
all the details as well as the connection in which these events 
are placed by the historians, are probably invented. From the 
character of Lewis’ work, which is professedly a criticism of the 
early history, he is under obligations to give us the grounds 
on which he discredits the recorded history of early Rome, as 
well as the method by which he assumes that this history 
originated. In regard to the first point it will be enough to 
say that he holds, that for four and a half centuries, if there 
were any records at all, they were of the most meager kind, 
and that whatever records may have been in existence were 
destroyed in the burning of the city by the Gauls. Having 
disposed therefore of all trustworthy records of the early cen- 
turies, how did a history so circumstantial in its character 
come into being? 

Lewis seems to have penetrated and analysed the mental 
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characteristics of the old Romans with the last degree of nicety, 
and he evidently comes to the conclusion that they were a 
highly imaginative and poetic people—an idea certainly which 
has not generally been entertained in regard to them. 

The four headings under which he classifies a large portion 
of early Roman history and by means of which he divines the 
real facts, are: “ Legends,” “Myths,” “ Aetiological Myths,” 
and “ Etymological Myths.” Truly a formidable classification. 
Four centuries of Roman history, when sifted down, come to 
this. Hedistinguishes between a legend and a myth somewhat 
as follows: a legend has some historical occurrence as its 
foundation, which is handed down from one generation to 
another, especially in national songs, and which is decked out 
by the imagination, yet without any conscious design. The 
legends of King Arthur are properly so named. A myth, on 
the other hand, has not as its foundation an historical occur- 
rence, but simply an tdea, while the story is only the dress 
which the poet uses to bring his idea into view. Lewis fol- 
lowing Schwegler holds that early Roman history contains 
both legends and myths in the sense explained above. “ Bru- 
tus is a legendary figure. The battle of Lake Regillus is de- 
picted in a legendary manner.” As an illustration of the myth, 
he instances the way in which the different elements in the 
Roman national character—the military and political, on the 
one hand, and on the other, the religious—are derived by the 
historians from two original founders, one of whom, Romulus, 
arranges the military affairs of the State, and the other Numa, 
makes provision for religion and worship. 

But the pure legend and myth will not, in Lewis's opinion, 
account for more than a small portion of the traditions of the 
early Roman State. He has another resource in the “ Aetio- 
logical myth.” 

This myth, says Schwegler, is a story subtly invented in 
order to account for the existence of certain usages, institutions, 
monuments, etc. He holds that a great part of the early his- 
tory which is occupied with accounts of the origin of law and 
religion, is simply manufactured, and is to be regarded as made 
up of myths of the Aetiological kind. Aetiology is defined as 
the science of causes; and Lewis holds that wherever a cus 
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tom, ceremony, or institution, was found which seemed sus- 
ceptible of an explanation, some fabulous account of it was 
given. This is a line of investigation which becomes fascinat- 
ing in proportion as we indulge in it, but which is easily 
carried to a foolish and ruinous extreme. It is precisely this 
kind of reasoning which makes of Christ an unhistorical char- 
acter, and regards him as simply the result of an attempt to 
account for certain moral and religious ideas which sprang up 
in society about that time. Inasimilarly ingenious way Arch- 
Bishop Whately has done away with the historical Napoleon. 
Napoleon was simply the result of an attempt to account for 
certain financial fluctuations and political or military disasters 
in the English government about the year 1800. We find in 
the English language a large infusion of French words. In 
some way it has happened that the French language has left 
an impress upon the Saxon. If we should attempt to explain 
this by the story of the Norman Conquest we should be giving 
a fair example of Lewis’s Aetiological Myth. Indeed this 
“myth” is a weapon altogether too facile and too magic in the 
hands of the archeologist. Its execution is too thorough. It 
explains too much, and there is little which it cannot be made 
to explain away. 

But Lewis still has the Etymological Myth to fall back 
upon. This, as the word suggests, is the invention of stories 
to account for certain names, as e. g. the origin of the Tarquins 
from Tarquiniii—the building of the Tullianum, by Servius 
Tullius,—the idiocy of Brutus, and the story of Sceevola with 
his burned right liand. Schwegler and Lewis admit an histori- 
eal occurrence as lying at the foundation of some of these 
stories; but the dress they regard as fictitious. Much of the 
very early history of Rome, Lewis disposes of in this way. 
Romulus never lived. The reputed origin of the Romans 
from a concourse of people to the asylum opened by Romulus 
is of course rejected. Indeed, little but ocular demonstration 
will satisfy a mind so sceptical as that of Lewis. When he 
hears the story of Virginia or of Horatius at the bridge, he 
simply asks, “who saw them?” and thinks that the whole 
matter is disposed of. 

Next to Lewis comes Wilhelm Ihne, Professor in the Univer- 
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sity of Heidelburg, who has set forth his views in compact form 
in a little volume called “Early Rome.” He is substantially 
of the same school as Lewis and Schwegler; and yet at times he 
makes admissions and even advances claims which would go far 
towards satisfying the staunchest defenders of early Roman 
history. ‘What we contend for,” he says, “is that the sub- 
stratum of all these tales is real and not simply fictitious, and 
even where the detail is lost, the general character of the 
events, and the leading features, stand out with sufficient dis- 
tinctness.” He explains, however, much of the early history as 
falling under the head of myths in one form or another. Rom- 
ulus and Tullus are the same, says Ihne; they are both war- 
like, both double the number of Roman citizens, etc. In the 
same way he regards Numa and Ancus as but one person. He 
discovers enough similarity in the acts ascribed to each to 
make him believe that one is but a shadow of the other. The 
first and second Tarquin are not only the same, but are also 
only Romulus and Tullus in other forms. But such a line of 
argument as this may be quite as fatal as the use of the Aetio- 
logical myth. If even striking similarities in the lives and 
acts of rulers, are to be taken as evidence that one is but a 
shadow of the other, or as ground for combining or rejecting 
two distinct careers, then history is but the plaything for ingen- 
ious antiquarians. There are few monarchs of ancient or mod- 
ern times who have not had their counterparts. If we could 
imagine the records of the past twenty years confused or lost, 
what should prevent some smart historian in the year 2,000, 
from proving that Garfield was but the double of Lincoln. 
Each rose from the humblest walks of life to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the Nation. That one was a canal boy and the other 
a rail splitter, bas no significance; since the details in each case 
will of course have a different coloring. Each came to office 
in times of considerable popular excitement. That the excite- 
ment in one case was over civil war, and in the other over civil 
service reform, is an incidental matter which need not trouble 
the historian. Each met his death at the hand of an assassin 
and was buried amid the lamentations of the people. These 
are but a few of the resemblances which might be noted be- 
tween the lives of these two men. Their very names were 
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substantially the same—Abram—Abraham. We venture the 
statement that no two kings of early Rome are more alike than 
James A. Garfield is like Abraham Lincoln. Such is the differ- 
ence between tampering with the records of ancient history and 
modern history. In the former case the writer is an ingenious 
and able historian; in the latter he has lost his senses. Yet 
with Ihne for our guide, it is difficult to see how we can have 
any king in early Rome. The first king was a myth, and each 
succeeding one only a repetition of the original humbug—a sort 
of Monsieur Tonson, who persists in turning up again and 
again—an old friend with merely a new face. “The story of the 
kings” he says, “is unreal and improbable from beginning to 
end. Its whole plan, composition and arrangement bear the 
stamp of bold and clumsy fiction. And so all the way down 
to the capture of the city by the Gauls. Ihne criticises and 
rejects almost the entire frame-work of early Roman history. 
The latest of these critics is Professor Seeley, Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. In his 
attempt, which is apparently a futile one, to issue an edition of 
Livy, he publishes as a preface to the first book an introduction 
of nearly one hundred pages, in which he examines very fully 
the early history of Rome. After a destructive criticism of the 
regal period, he says: “Is it then possible to know anything 
about the early history of Rome? Nothing, I think from the 
history, books taken alone, and about that part of the history 
which deals with particular persons, nothing from any source.” 
For his sources of information as to early history he depends 
upon comparative Philology, comparative Mythology, compara- 
tive Law, Archeology, and the later history of Rome. In the 
institutions and customs of later Rome, he finds much which 
is suggestive and from which he may make trustworthy infer- 
ences as to the condition of affairs in early Rome. But though 
Professor Seeley does not believe the Roman accounts of the 
intitutions, laws, and conquests of the early state, he treats us to 
a somewhat extended and elaborate account of how the tradi- 
tional history may have grown up. He admits that it is proha- 
ble that a house of Tarquin’s really reigned at Rome, but 
claims that for the most part the regal period is not truth, 
merely corrupted by passing from mouth to mouth, but fiction 
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from the beginning. Professor Seeley thinks that the two prin- 
cipal influences have been at work in generating early Roman 
history. The first he terms Euhemerism, by which he seems 
to mean the manufacturing of history out of Mythology. The 
second is the Aetiological influence already explained. His 
theory of Euhemerism he seems to apply principally to that 
portion of the record which precedes the founding of the city. 
But as Livy himself expressly refuses to indorse the traditions 
before that period, Professor Seeley’s theory would be some- 
what superfluous. The Aetiological argument he treats pre- 
cisely as the other had done before him, making use of the 
same illustrations. He admits that “with Romulus the Mytho- 
logical period of the history closes ; the later characters may not 
be less unreal, but they can no longer be explained by Euhe- 
merism.” In Numa, Professor Seeley sees only an account of 
the foundation of a religious system. He exists simply as the 
explanation of certain religious usages (p. 40). After examin- 
ing the history of the kings, Professor Seeley comes to the con- 
clusion that it “ may have been constructed artificially from the 
His “may” is a somewhat lame and impotent 






















beginning.” 
conclusion. 
But after Seeley’s deadly and ruinous assault upon the foun- 


dations of early Roman history, we are surprised to find how 
much, after all, there is left of the original structure. instead 
of the mere fragments and relics which we might expect, we 









find on the contrary, according to his own conclusions, that the 
substantial outlines of the edifice remain. He closes his de- 
structive criticism with a long list of what he regards as facts 
reasonably established in connection with early Rome. After 
he has distilled away the fable, and fiction, and tradition with 
which he considers the whole subject pervaded, the residuam 
is found to be a formidable array of facts giving a well-defined 
outline of tle social, political, and religious constitution of the 











early Romans. 
But the sceptics have not by any means had the field wholly 


to themselves. Niebuhr’s extreme views produced a reaction, 
and even in Germany, Niebuhr and Mémmsen have met with 
One of the most vigorous of these is Prof 












sharp reviewers. 
Ludwig Ross. He has no patience whatever, with his sceptical 
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countrymen, and he breaks out into bitter invective and ridi- 
cule at what he considers the perverseness of their learning. 
His satirical recipe for modern historical research is as follows: 
“What is unanimously handed down in the sources, accred- 
ited by contemporary monuments, and confirmed by the later 
history, is, for those very reasons, to be rejected as invented, 
or at least to be doubted and suspected; while, on the other 
hand, what cannot possibly be known, because it has not the 
shadow of testimony, is on that very account to be asserted, 
with the most confident assurance, as an indisputable fact.” 

A formidable champion of Early Roman History for English 
readers is found in Dr. Thos. H. Dyer, of the University of St. 
Andrews, He has written with considerable fullness upon this 
subject and is quite able to hold his own in point of scholarship 
against his opponents. His history of the city of Rome is a 
work giving evidence of wide and minute research. In his 
history of the Kings of Rome he has given a defensive criticism 
of the early history and has replied with great learning and 
ability to Mémmsen, Schwegler and Lewis. His reply to Pro- 
fessor Seeley is contained in a pungent little pamphlet in which 
he subjects the Professor’s logic and scholarship to a spirited 
fusillade of argument and ridicule. There are three possible 
hypotheses which may be made as regards the early history of 
Rome: First, that it is wholly true; second, that it is wholly 
false; third, that it is partly true and partly false. Dr. Dyer 
proclaims himself a believer in the third hypothesis. “It would 
be absurd,” he says, “to claim for a narrative coming down 
from comparatively rude and illiterate times, and in so frag- 
mentary a form, the same historical authority which may be 
accorded, for instance, to the history of England during the 
last two or three centuries. All that we contend for, is that 
there is evidence enough to establish the main outlines of the 
narrative after the foundation of the city; to prove the names 
of the seven kings, the order of their succession, and the prin- 
cipal events of their reigns, and thus to vindicate the history 
from being, as some have called it, a mere phantasy, or from 
being treated as Dr. Mémmsen has done in his history, where 
the individuality of the kings is completely ignored. 

Dyer begins at the very earliest period; examines the ques- 
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tion whether the early Romans were familiar with the art of 
writing; explains with great fullness all the sources of infor- 
mation with regard to early Rome, such as the Annales Maximi, 
the Commentarii Pontificum, the Libri Augurales, ete. In a 
thorough discussion of the subject he shows that these various 
books contained not merely a few meagre and barren records, 
such as superstition might suggest; but that they embodied a 
vast amount of intelligence with reference to the civil, military, 
and religious development of the State. He scouts the idea 
that there was no contemporary evidence for the history of 
early Rome. He admits of course, the destruction of many 
and valuable records in the Gallic conflagration; but shows 
with a reasonable degree of certainty that some of the most 
valuable did not perish, but were in existence at a much later 
period. Even Ihne excepts the capitol from the general de- 
struction of the city, and admits that it is “possible that the 
ancient records were not so completely destroyed as the later 
annalists have reported.” And even in those instances in which 
the original records were lost, it would be a strange thing if 
such a people as the Romans,—so proud of their family tradi- 
tions and of the glory of their ancestors,—should not have 
made instant and vigorous efforts to replace, so far as possible, 
the lost history. Undoubtedly there would attach to this 
restored history hardly the value and authenticity which 
belonged to the original. But there can be no doubt that if 
efforts were made to replace the lost records it could have been 
done with a large degree of accuracy, and though some fictions 
and exaggerations would have crept into these new records, yet 
it is perfectly evident that the groundwork, the substantial facts 
of the early history could easily have been reproduced from 
memory. 

Within the limits of such an Article it is obviously impossible 
to follow in detail the argument of the conservative historians. 
It is enough to notice that even the most destructive criticism, 
like that of Seeley or Lewis, leaves the framework of early Roman 
history substantially unharmed. In regard to all matters of 
politics, history, religion, the mind inevitably passes through 
various stages of fluctuation and change. The pendulum which 
in one century swings to the extreme of credulity, swings in 
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the next to the extreme of scepticism. So the battle is ever 
going on between liberty and tyranny, faith and unbelief. 
The nineteenth century is a period of marked reaction and 
revolt from all dogmas whether in science, government, or the- 
ology. “Jn medio tutissimus ibis.” A safe and tenable ground 
is doubtless to be found somewhere between the two extremes. 
If the first decade of Livy is not history, neither is Professor 
Seeley’s labored introduction history, but the baldest conjecture. 
We shall have histories and histories of early Rome; but the 
historian who will tell the story in its final form, has not yet 
written. 











What rs Unitarianism ? 


Articte IIL—WHAT IS UNITARIANISM ? 


THIs question heads an article in the January number of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, by Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D., formerly 
president of Harvard College. The writer has made himself 
favorably known to the readers of the journal by able articles 
from his pen. I have read this one with special interest, partly 
because it is one of those historical and theological subjects 
which sets one to thinking, and partly because of its frank, 
clear, and attractive exhibit of the peculiar claims of Unita- 
rianism. 

One of the first descriptive statements is, that “ Unitarians 
have always denied that, strictly speaking, they are a sect.” 
Are they, then, the holy Catholic Church, and those the sects 
who dissent from them? This is the claim of the Papacy and 
the hierarchs. What is asect? Webster says it is “a body of 
men united in tenets;” and that tenets means opinions, princi- 
ples, doctrines. Have the Unitarians none of these on which 
they are agreed ? 

He says “ they have no creed ;” but adds later, “ further than 
is implied in the name Unitarian Christians.” Then he pro- 
ceeds: “ We adopt with all the strength of our minds and 
hearts the opening article of that old symbol: ‘1 believe in 
God the Father almighty, and in Jesus Christ, his Son, our 
Lord,’” and that “the fundamental creed of Unitarians is ex- 
pressed most briefly in the baptismal formula.” “ Holding 
fast with earnest tenacity to these doctrines, we must show in 
what sense they make these three doctrines of Father, Son, and 
Spirit peculiarly their own.” This is done by counting the 
Son a mere creature and the Spirit an influence. 

“Equally marked is their difference from Orthodoxy con- 
cerning the great object of the Gospel.” ‘They fancy that 
they see in the modern and moderate forms of Calvinism and 
Arminianism the notion that Christ came to save men from the 
penalty of their sins.” It does not require fancy to find out 
that all true Calvinists and Arminians, modern and ancient, 
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moderate or extravagant, hold this notion. Do the Unitarians 
discard it? “They say that He came to save men from sin 
itself.” So do the Orthodox. Will the learned author cite a 
sentence from any reputable Orthodox teacher in any of the 
Christian ages, that even implies that Christ did not come to 
save men from sin itself ? 

Another point on which the “ Unitarian differs from what is 
ealled Orthodox Christianity, is the part which the death of 
Christ bears in our redemption.” “The Orthodox interpreta- 
tion of New Testament expressions concerning the death of 
our Lord, makes them refer to an action in the divine coun- 
sels.” To what else can they ultimately be referred? Where 
else could our redemption start, but from God’s eternal coun- 
sels of love? “The Unitarian interpretation makes them refer 
to an action in the hearts of men.” So does the Orthodox in- 
terpretation, and insists that without it, redemption is impossi- 
ble. Had the ex-president turned to that old manual, the 
Westminster Confession, he would have found how essential 
in Orthodox Christianity is this action in the hearts of men, 
regenerating, subduing, sanctifying “the whole man.” The 
Orthodox teach the divinity of Christ. Would it not be a 
strange logic that should infer from this that they denied, or 
even did not teach his humanity ? 

But liberty is set forth as the “ distinguishing characteristic 
of Unitarianism.” “ Perfect liberty is granted in the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament.” Puritan Orthodoxy holds the 
same liberty in the interpretation of both Testaments, not as 
granted by any pope or college of cardinals, or conference, but 
from Him who made us, and gave us the book. “The original 
of this liberty was simply the Protestant ground,—reason 
against authority.” Whose authority? God's? Then it is 
rebellion, not liberty. The Protestant ground is agreement 
With this authority and submission to it. Is it man’s? Then 
the assertion is only a play upon words, putting one man’s rea- 
son, notions, authority, against another’s. But what is liberty, 
this “distinguishing characteristic of Unitarianism,” this negation 
of authority? It has no force. It does nothing, only gives a 
chance. In itself it is mere emptiness. In a glowing eulogy 
ata late festival, George William Curtis said: “So absolute is 
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the spirit of liberty, which is the essential and vital point in 
what we call Unitarianism, that it has always been found im- 
possible to reduce it toa formula.” This is not strange. En- 
tities can be formulated, but not emptinesses. It is just this 
kind of liberty, President Eliot says in his last report, “ which 
makes the Harvard School practically unserviceable to the vast 
majority of young men who prepare for the ministry.” 

Yet Dr. Hill states: “The Unitarian belives that his perfect 
liberty, his entire freedom from authority, his ultra Protestant- 
ism, making every man his own judge of what allegiance to the 
truth requires, is the safeguard and assurance of the Christian 
faith.” Does not this Unitarian seem to make himself thus the 
sole keeper of the common faith,—an Assurance Company, in 
behalf of humanity, for its purity and safety? Simple Protest- 
antism makes every man his own judge of what truth is and 
what it requires. Nothing can do more, and nobody needs 
more. “Ultra Protestantism,” “entire freedom from authority,” 
means no government, insurrection, anarchy. Calvin states 
the Protestant doctrine of authority and freedom when he says: 
“Tn the kingdom of God, nothing but eternal truth is worthy 
to be regarded as authority,” and that while “the fathers serve 
us they are not to have dominion over us.” Puritan Milton 
puts it in the same clear light in his admirable speech for the 
“ Liberty of unlicensed printing.” 

I do not see how Unitarian liberty can go beyond this with- 
out setting itself above law, and making the finite reason 
arbiter of the Infinite. Nor do I see how this kind of liberty 
can be the safeguard of faith. The writer himself admits that 
it cannot. ‘Some liberty-loving Unitarians, by the exaltation 
of liberty above truth, have been seduced into strangely para- 
doxical notions” and “novelties of errors,” —that “every 
account of a miracle must be rejected,” that “ physics is mis- 
tress and sole queen of the whole.” 

Dr. Bellows, in his letter to Professor Bruch, of Strassburg, 
says, concerning this class of liberty-loving Unitarians: “ The 
odore Parker * * must be considered as the head of the Free 
Religious movement. And” he adds, “it cannot be denied that 
Dr. Channing’s influence contributed largely to the making of 
such men as Parker and Emerson and their successors; and 
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that his own spirit and direction were logically unfavorable to 
church institutions.” A religious system, in historical fairness, 
must be judged of rather by the men it makes, than by those 
who make it. 

Under this egis of liberty the article informs us that “the 
Unitarians do not wish to quibble about such terms as Christ, 
or Messiah, or Logos, or Son.” Will the writer tell his 
readers who of the Orthodox teachers do wish, or have 
wished to? Was Moses Stuart, who treated all these terms, 
a quibbler? Let his unanswered letters to Dr. Channing 
answer. “The Unitarian does not speculate much on such 
points.” The Christian Inquirer, of New York, an able 
journal, told the public a few years since, that “even more 
than other sects, Unitarians are liable to suffer from theological 
speculation over the inspirations of evangelical tenderness. Most 
of our men are ‘sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought,’ and 
not much stirred by the divine sparks of love.” While Unita- 
tians believe in God with all the strength of their minds and 
hearts, “ they are indifferent to questions concerning theology.” 
“They do not trouble themselves concerning the nature of 
Christ, whether he had any preéxistence,—-or was literally the 
child of Joseph and Mary,” and of God, only as being the best 
of the children of men. And this indifferentism seems to be 
set forth as proof that, with these “advanced thinkers,” theol- 
ogy, the science of God, is going out of vogue, and more im- 
portant scientific matters taking its place. Dr. Eliot, president 
of Harvard College to-day, takes a different view. In a late 
report he says: ‘ Through constant changes in the direction of 
interests, theological themes remain the themes of supreme in- 
terest to thinking men.” 

May it not be from just this, not troubling themselves about 
theology and Christology, that so marked a change has come 
over the denomination in the last half century, their leaders being 
judge? A strong writer in the Christian Examiner, not many 
years back, said: “The wise among us tell us that the glory of 
learning is Geparting from our ranks. They mourn that, while 
educated men are slow to come to our ministry, uneducated 
men have no such reluctance. How few of the young preach- 
ers take interest in theological subjects, and most of those who 
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pretend to interpret, have but slight knowledge of the languages 
that must be dealt with.” What these wise ones feared might 
come, has come, “that when the frail life of the Professor of 
Hebrew should end, the place must remain vacant for want of 
a man to fill it; or we must be mortified in seeking a man to 
fill it beyond our sect.” C. H. Toy, LL.D., a trained Trinita- 
rian Baptist, has just been chosen to the chair of Hebrew, in 
the place of Prof. Young, resigned, and “on the simple 
ground,” says the President, “that he was the most eminent 
scholar in the Semitic language to be procured.” 

Another writer in this same Unitarian journal, said: “The 
secret of the weakness of Unitarianism as a body of doctrines, 
is its utter disjointedness. To launch its loose.planks on the 
stormy sea of human thought, is to embark on a heap of boards 
for a cruise around the world. Unitarianism is a wood-pile, 
not a ship.” 

But the paper answers another question: Who are Unita 
rians? In my personal acquaintance, I have found them 
kindly and courteous, and number among them excellent 
friends and choice neighbors. Some of them have been royal 
philanthropists, able preachers, fine writers, and earnest work- 
ers. But it is the view Dr. Hill gives of them that we are to 
look at. 

He says: “Every plain, straight-forward reader of the New 
Testament, who reads with reverent and obedient spirit, with- 
out gloss or comment, is a Unitarian.” Are all such readers 
Unitarians? Are there no Unitarians except those who shun 
glosses and comments? If the reverent reading of the New 
Testament alone can be relied on to convert men to the Unita- 
rian faith, how is it that the denomination expends so little for 
the circulation of the Scriptures without note or comment; 
one of their preachers says,—‘‘they take little or no part in 
Bible circulation,”—and so much in gratuitous donations to 
Orthodox ministers and students of their own works, contro 
versial and combative of Orthodoxy ? 

“The Unitarians believe that we know what the teaching 
and doctrine of Christ were more accurately and thoroughly 
than those of any other teacher of antiquity.” Yet, when He 
says of those who will not be drawn by his love, “ Depart from 
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me, ye cursed ;” these “shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment,” language so plain that the great mass of reverent read- 
ers and scholars without gloss or comment, are agreed as to its 
import, they are perplexed; do not understand; do not know 
where they go, but guess it must be into some realm of the 
“yncovenanted mercies of God,” and to the life eternal, at last. 

“They have held that fidelity to the spirit of Jesus is incom- 
parably more important than any intellectual interpretation of 
the doctrine.” In this they are nothing but Old Calvinists. 
The Genevan teaches that without fidelity to Jesus, no inter- 
pretation of doctrine is of any avail. “They are interested 
and zealous for pure and undefiled religion.” So are the Ortho- 
dox. “They insist upon the spirit of piety and charity as 
being in themselves the pearl of great price.” So do the Ortho- 
dox. Dr. Channing, in his Baltimore sermon in 1819, says: 
“ Among the virtues, we give the first place to the love of God.” 
So does Calvin,—“ We say the beginning of piety is love to 
God.” 

In his discourse at New York in 1826, Dr. Channing takes 
the ground that Unitarianism is “the system most favorable to 
piety,’ and in his remarks upon Dr. Worcester’s letters, he speaks 
of the Unitarians of his day as “deficient in none of the qualifi- 
cations which were required in the primitive ages,’’—as “exemp- 
lary followers of Jesus Christ.” And of himself, when putting 
on the armor to do battle with Morse and Evarts and Worcester, 
he says in the Thatcher letter: ‘My self-respect is wounded 
by coming into contact with assailants who not only deny us 
the Christian name, but withhold from us the treatment of gen- 
tlemen.” “TI feel as if I were degrading myself.” Respecting 
those assailants he further says: “Persecution has given up 
its halter and faggot, but it breathes venom from its lips, and 
secretly blasts what it cannot openly destroy.” 

In the letters addressed to Channing by Worcester, “ Rev. 
and Dear Sir,” opened each one, and “ With sentiments of 
affectionate regard,” closed each. He sent a copy to him, 
with a note of personal fraternal regard, before either of them 
went to the bookseller. Of these courtesies, Dr. Channing took 
no notice, but turning coldly away from them, he addressed 
his remarks on Dr. Worcester’s letters to the public. 
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In respect to the pure and undefiled religion of the Unita- 
rians, James Martineau writes: “In devotional literature and 
religious thought, I find nothing of ours that does not pale 
before Augustine, Tauler, and Pascal.” 

Concerning “fidelity to the spirit of Jesus,” the system 
“most favorable to piety,” and those who insist most on char- 
ity, “as the pearl of great price,” a question in comparative 
religion, Dr. Bellows, whom all allow to be a competent critic 
and judge, uttered some significant comments at the last anni- 
versary of the Unitarian Association: “God knows that our 
Orthodox brethren with their decaying faith, as we have been 
accustomed to say, have evidently known better how to meet 
the wants of the common people, have evidently known better 
how to institute and organize religion, have evidently been the 
pioneers in moral and religious progress over all this continent. 
What and where should we be to-day if the religionizing of this 
whole nation were left in the hands of the Unitarian body? I 
look with wonder and amazement, with admiration and love 
upor the devotion and labor and zeal of my Orthodox brethren, 
in my own city and everywhere else. But I cannot think with 
them.” Iam sorry one so candid, one who feels so much with 
us, cannot think with us. I wish he did. I hope he will, and 
believe he will, since feeling alike is very apt to make good 
men think alike. 

But the article culminates polemically, in the statement that 
“the bigotry of Old Calvinism has manifestly softened, has 
none of that awful Antinomian aspect at which the early Unita- 
rians so fiercely rebelled, “that the old Unitarianism is nearer 
the central truth than any other views yet announced, and that 
the old Unitarians believe that all the oscillations of human 
thought are settling towards their position.” ‘“ Awful Antino- 
mian aspect” of Calvinism! John Calvin set the Gospel against 
the law! “Inner light” above the Bible! put apart justifica- 
tion and sanctification, linked inseparably, as he held by regen- 
eration, make faith sufficient without works! All his life long 
he was a staunch fighter against every thing of this kind 
“Those who separate faith from piety,” he says, “are liars.” 
What these early Unitarians “rebelled at” as Calvinism in this 
matter and fought against so fiercely, was a wind mill, a man of 
straw, an inference,—nothing more. 
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Dr. Bellows wrote of the Unitarians in the Christian Inquirer 
not very long since: ‘They have a system of religion smooth 
as a chestnut and as cold, polished, portable—to which nobody 
objects, but for which nobody much cares. “In the past,” he 
added, at a recent meeting of the Hudson River Conference, 
“our body, with all its intellectualism, has been as cold as ice.” 

Dr. Channing, in the latter part of his life, said: “I am less and 
less a Unitarian every year I live,” and only two years after his 
celebrated panegyric on Unitarian liberty and piety, he declared 
in a public discourse at New York that, “were the Unitarian 
name more honored, I would be glad to throw it off, for I fear 
the shackles which a party connection imposes.” In 1839, three 
years before his death, this man, for whom humanity has reason 
to be thankful, and of whom, in his riper, mellower age, his 
country to be proud, wrote of Unitarianism: “The system 
was, at its recent revival, a protest of the understanding against 
absurd dogmas, rather than the work of a deep religious feel- 
ing, and the consequence is, a want of vitality and force which 
gives us little hope of its accomplishing much under its present 
auspices.” 

A recent liberal writer in the Christian Inquirer confesses 
that “The chief defect of both Universalism and Unitarianism 
is, want of religion,—that piety is not the characteristic of lib- 
eral Christians,—that they think more of liberty which is the 
condition, than of love, which is the end of life.” Emerson, 
in a late number of the North American, May, 1878, makes a 
similar sigrificant admission. “I confess our later generation 
appears ungirt, frivolous, compared with the religions of the 
last or Calvinistic age.” ‘ Luther would have cut his hand off 
sooner than write theses against the Pope, if he had suspected 
he was bringing on the pale negations of Boston Unitarianism.” 

Mr. Alcott, at a symposium in the Seminary chapel at And- 
over, expressed the feeling that the early Unitarianism of 
Channing and Ware was largely a protest against hyper-Cal- 
Vinism, and that if the doctrines of the Trinity, and Atone- 
ment, and Human Depravity had been generally held as they 
are now taught in this Seminary, there would have been no 
such thing as Unitarianism ; and that, in the nature of the case, 
it could not outlast the errors against which it protested.” 
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Of the same cast of thought is the comment of the Christian 
Union on Professor Park’s retirement and the issue of his lee- 
tures. “He has bridged the gulf between the Old Calvinism 
of the old New England theology and the theology, whatever 
it may be, of the New England of the future.” Such a theo- 
logical structure at Andover, and the third of a century in 
erecting it! A mighty bridge-builder indeed, a veritable 
Pontifex Maximus! 

And what has the learned Professor built across to?— 
Beecherism and Universalism? or the cloud-lands of agnosti- 
cism? We do not know, only it is to a “ whatever-is-to-be- 
theology” of the New England of the future. The Professor 
is one of the advanced and advancing thinkers of the times; 
but he knows the road over which he has been traveling, and 
where it has been leading him, and where to stop. Asa 
builder, be understands the material the Master-builder has 
been furnishing—gold, silver, precious stones, from the diverse 
mines of Nature, Reason, and Revelation, and when his 
work appears, I think it will show a temple not a bridge, and 
ov the “ foundation that is laid.” 

Was not the veteran Concord teacher aware that Unitarian- 
ism was in the church a thousand years before hyper-Calvinism 
got into it?—that the doctrines of the Trinity, Atonement, 
and Depravity, have been from the apostolic age, generally 
held and taught in the Church, and by its great Councils, 
essentially as they are now at Andover? If Unitarianism,— 
only a protest against errors, is to last till it has made the 
world believe that these central pillars in the Christian temple, 
— man’s fall, the Deity of Christ, and the Holy Spirit are fancy 
work, it will have to last forever. Did he not know that the 
same Calvinistic Catechism and Associate Creed which made 
the foundation of the Seminary when Channing and Ware ut 
tered their protests, make it to-day, and that the Professor 
now, as then, give the same pledge to teach the same doctrines, 
and give it with equal honesty and intelligence? The ides 
that there has been any essential change made in these or any 
of the Christian doctrines by these men is an impeachment of 
their trustworthiness or their intelligence, to which the guard: 
ans of the Institution would lend no countenance, and which 
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the churches would Christianly resent. It leaves an impres- 
sion that the change which, in his maturer thought and ripe 
experience, puts him in such genial sympathy with Andover, 
has been accompanied by one there, that places the Seminary 
in more fellowship with Channing and Ware. Is there any- 
thing in the teaching at Andover that warrants this implica- 
tion? A compromise between Trinitarians and Unitarians on 
the Deity of Christ,—the one positively affirming it, the other as 
stoutly denying! on the Cross, held on the one hand as the 
Centre of divine light and love, and by Dr. Channing, on the 
other, as “a central gallows that threw gloom over the uni- 
verse,” “ under laws written, like Draco’s, in blood !” 

The religious branches of the Church, drawn to this one, of 
which its chief defect is “the want of religion,” of “vitality 
and force!” The theological schools of the world yield to this 
which is indifferent to theology! All “the lines of human 
thought,” scientific, philosophic, ethical, Christian, come to a 
consensus in “a pale negation,” “a chestnut,” a piece of “ice,” 
a “ wood-pile!” 

Some of the younger Liberals regard this as settled beyond 
question. Rey. Brooke Hereford, an English clergyman, at a 
late Boston Conference, affirmed,—‘‘We have proved it in 
England, you have proved it here beyond all possibility of 
doubt that Orthodoxy is tottering to its foundations,” that “ it 
has not a leg to stand on.” 

Meantime, one who should be curious to know “ What 
Orthodox Christians are Doing,” would get some idea from a 
candid and carefully prepared editorial under this question, in 
the Christian Register, of Sept. 11th, 1880: 

“They are lengthening their cords and strengthening their stakes. And this 
is a passing phase of a great historic fact. Right beside the great Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, have growr up powerful agencies for Home Evangelization. Mill- 
ions of Bibles, and billions of other printed pages have been distributed. A large 
part of the population of Mississippi Valley and the Pacific Coast is now gathered 
under religious instruction; and the same influences which have hung bells in 
hundreds of steeples all over the prairies to summon the people to prayer and 
praise, have also helped to carry the common school, the academy, and the college 
to the very verge of the frontier. They hunt up, bring forth, and educate men 
for the ministry. They give money to younger societies, which will both help 
themselves and begin at once to help others. The training of the churches for 


® generation to systematic giving has been so far successful, that the great army 
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of missionaries and teachers is paid as promptly as the army of the United States. 
Thus the very work which Unitarians say ought to be done in the liberal way is 
actually being done in the Orthodox.” 


This commendation, so much in the spirit of the Master, is 
appreciated by all honest, earnest workers. The Orthodox are 
not monopolists in this field. We have done and are doing 
little, far too little in it, and we wish our Unitarian friends to 
share it with us, improving our methods, and greatly excelling 
us in efficiency. We extend to them the right hand in all their 
endeavors in the spirit and truth of the Lord of the vineyard; 
to remove the world’s darkness and desolation by the light and 
love of the Gospel, a slow, but divine work. 


“ Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battle of Right and Wrong ; 
Little by little the Wrong gives way, 
Little by little the Right has sway ; 
Little by little all longing souls 
Struggle up nearer the shining goals! 


* Little by little the good in men 
Blossoms to beauty for human ken ; 
Little by little the angels see 
Prophecies better of good to be; 
Little by little the God of all 
Lifts the world nearer his pleading call !” 
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Articte IV.—THE SACRIFICIAL ASPECT OF CHRIST'S 
DEATH, AND ITS PLACE IN THE WORK OF 
REDEMPTION. 


THE question “ How shall man be just with God,” which 
perplexed the upright Job in that dim era before Abraham 
appeared as the crowning example of the faith which is impu- 
ted for righteousness, has been the chief agitating theme of all 
the ages. Around it have circled controversies and out of it 
have grown systems which are familiar to every reader of the- 
ology. During considerable periods there have seemed to be 
settlements of the cardinal points, and substantial agreement 
upon what is termed “the Catholic Doctrine.” Again the 
matter would be opened and a revision demanded, followed by 
a general acquiescence, with the old views substantially reés- 
tablished, modified by such changes of phase or phrase as pro- 
gressive culture make inevitable upon every subject of knowl- 
edge, for amid all the agitations the author and giver of 
salvation has maintained His own unswerving position and 
imparted His unchanging truth. Notwithstanding occasional 
aberrations of sects or schools, and individual rejections (‘‘wan- 
dering stars for whom the blackness of darkness is reserved ”) 
none not avowedly atheistic fail to claim recognition in the 
grand chorus of ascription to Him who should be always and 
everywhere “called Jesus, for He shall save His people from 
their sins.” 

Within the present generation there has occurred one of 
these re-openings of the subject and demands for revision of 
specific statement, and an opportunity offers for serious discus- 
sion among those who are in essentials united, in non-essen- 
tials charitable. The movement is just now stirring the air of 
churches and pulpits and divinity schools, producing increas- 
ing freshness of thought and utterance in many quarters, or, 
as some fear, circulating malarious influence. Out of it have 
already come such books as those of Bushnell and Smeaton 
and Dale, Maurice and Robertson, the best known perhaps to 
New England preachers, reminding students of the old works 
of Anselm and’Abelard, Aquinas and Scotus. 
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In attempting a slight contribution to the discussion, the 
title of this article will indicate the particular line pursued, 
The death of Christ had, undeniably, a sacrificial aspect. Was 
that real or only apparent? Did He, in His death, actually 
offer Himself as a sacrifice in any proper sense? If so, in 
what sense; and what place did His sacrifice occupy in the 
work of redemption which His earthly career fulfilled ? 

In seeking answers to these questions the method proposed 
is not the rationalistic, constructing out of the supposed 
requirements of fallen human nature an a prior’ scheme; nor 
even out of the elements of revelation a theory which reason 
will accept as satisfying all its inquiries; but rather after the 
manner and in the spirit of the ancient motto of the schoolmen 
“Faith seeking Knowledge,” the aim will be to collate a few 
of the easily verified facts made known by revelation and his- 
tory, and from them formulate the doctrine which proves to be 
most intelligible to reason and most acceptable to conscience, 

I. The first of these is the fact that God has, from the begin- 
ning put into men’s minds and made universal the idea of pro- 
pitiation by sacrifice, and caused it to be the basis of their 
faith of acceptance with Him. Very near the opening of his- 
tory, under the first intimation of man’s effort toward peace 
with Him after the fall, we encounter this. The two sons of 
Adam are represented at their altars with their offerings ; one is 
trustful, obedient, and accepted ; the other unbelieving, disobe- 
dient, and condemned. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the key 
to their conduct and its result is given. By that faith which 
is “assurance of things hoped for, a conviction (or proving) of 
things not seen,” which to rationalism is blindness, but which 
“wrought with His works and by works was made perfect,” 
faith in God’s requirement and promise, Abel made the accept: 
able offering to which God had respect. It cannot, indeed, 
be claimed as entirely clear, that this was a sin-offering rather 
than a thank-offering ; but, judged in the light of similar trans- 
actions under positive appointment, the inference that it was 
so is legitimate. The language of God to Cain, which is often 
quoted as verifying the supposition, is not so interpreted by 
the best expositors. “If thou doest not well, sin lieth at the 
door ;” i. e., not a sin-offering is at hand—a lamb by whose 
offering, like that of Abel, thou mayest yet be forgiven, and 
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reinstated, but rather sin, the power of evil, personified asa 
malignant enemy, croucheth close to thee. It is a warning 
against impenitence, not an offer to faith. If thou persistest 
impevitently in ill-doing sin will permanently master thee. 
“His desire is unto thee now, but thou shouldst subdue him 
and rule over him.” If, thus warned, and encoureged, Cain 
had subdued the evil which threatened to control his life, and 
turned with penitence to God, he would surely have offered a 
sacrifice like in substance, as well as in spirit, to that of Abel, 
and God would have had equal respect unto it. But however 
we may interpret these words the supposition in regard to the 
accepted offering, that it was designed as a sacrifice of propi- 
tiation, stands at least in strong probability. It is the first 
recorded in an uninterrupted series through the ages. If so, 
whence came the conception and the practice in this original 
family of earth whose then living head had been in closest 
communion with the Creator? The notion that it was merely 
the self-moved and unwarranted act of the natural mind feel- 
ing after God and peace, or a fanciful suggestion from the 
observed tendency of inanimate objects (as “it was the way of 
the smoke to go heavenward, giving them a natural hint to 
make it the vehicle of religion—sending up their cloud of 
homage by offering in tire upon their altars”), is a very inade- 
quate explanation. Even if in any degree it accounts for that 
part of the offering which expended itself in the burning, what 
bearing has it upon the bloody part of their chief sacrificial 
transactions upon which, though not mentioned in this first 
instance, yet in all the continued history of religion such 
supreme stress was laid? Moreover, upon the assumption 
that it was a self-prompted, natural movement of the human 
mind, if it proves to be a movement from the beginning and 
practically uniform, it must be classed among those intuitive 
moral conceptions which are the developments of the Divine 
Creator’s mind, wrought into the constitution of the creature ; 
essentially a revelation or equivalent to it. “A law unto 
themselves,” because “the work of the Jaw written in their 
hearts.” So unavoidable is this judgment that Dr. Bushnell 
(though with an object contrary to that intended in this Arti- 
cle), declares “ Sacrifices are not the mere spontaneous contri- 
vances of men, but contrivings impelled and guided by God ; 
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. Just as truly appointed by Him as if ordered by some vocal 
utterance from heaven.” 

Passing, however, beyond the first recorded case, we come to 
another still clearer. We find Noah coming forth from the 
ark to his act of sacrifice. There the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals is already recognized, typical of the 
cleansing from sin and consequent holiness required in the 
worshiper, and equally of the demand for such offerings as 
God would accept for the purpose of securing from Him such 
cleansing. The distinction was more fully developed afterward, 
when even the allowance of the things which they might eat 
suggested, by its strictness, to every Israelite their moral rela- 
tions to Him, and that there could be no sound daily living, as 
well as no spiritual life, until peace was established with Him. 
No happiness nor holiness without pardon first. So, as Noah, 
with whatever foretokenings of “ the law of the beasts, to make 
a difference between the clean and the unclean,” was given to 
the antediluvian world, approached the altar, he took with him 
such as “a young calf for a sin-offering, and a kid of the goats 
for a sin-offering, and a bullock and a ram for peace-offerings.” 
The divine response manifested both the propitiatory object 
and the propitiative effect, for “the Lord smelled a sweet savor, 
and said in His heart I will not again curse the ground any 
more for man’s sake.” 

Still keeping within the remote period preceding Moses we 
read of Job who “rose up early in the morning and offered 
burnt offerings according to the number of his sons; for he 
said, It may be that my sons have sinned and cursed God in 
their hearts. Thus did Job continually.” No doubt there of 
the design of the sacrifices. And again we ask how did such 
men, the righteous Abel, the just Noah, the perfect and upright 
Job, come to such thoughts and practices, with such purposes 
and assurances and results, except through more than native 
instincts, through direct communication with Him who evi- 
dently conversed with them and taught them habitually con 
cerning His will? It is a strange perversion, much like arro- 
gance, to imagine otherwise; especially to attribute the whole 
system to the distorted, misguided operation of crude minds 
in the childhood of the race. 

IL The second fact, more fully manifested in the process of 
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development under Moses and the prophets, is that the sacri- 
ficial system has been evidently settled as the one essential 
method of salvation for all time. It is not necessary to reduce 
this statement to specifications by referring to the multiplied 
instances which fill the Scriptural record. It is sufficient to 
say that, as this well established “common law” of religion, 
which had held sway over the race branching in every direc- 
tion from the dispersion, became perverted, God tabulated it 
into positive statutes for His representative people. It is in- 
eredible that He should have done so if the original idea had 
been only a human invention, and a monstrous imputation 
upon His wisdom and holiness to intimate that He adopted it 
from heathen corruptions, to fasten it anthoritatively upon His 
chosen nation for 1500 years. “The law and the prophets” 
proclaim his unqualified sanction of the principle. The sacri- 
fices of the former period were confirmed and others added. 
They were required and made available for each generation 
and each person. ‘There were variations of detail for specified 
purposes and cases; some were for social ends, collective or 
separative, some for individual correction or stimulus; they 
bore upon every phase of wrongfulness, whether of ignorance, 
inadvertence, presumption or guilt, and were carried out in 
every degree of love, excellence, or devotion consequent upon 
acceptance, but underneath them all Jay the vital idea of expia- 
tion and propitiation. In the opening verses of Leviticus this 
fact is indicated. “If any man would bring an offering to the 
Lord of his own voluntary will” he must “ put his hand upon 
the head of the offering” (the symbolic act by which in peni- 
tent faith he transferred the burden of his sins to the victim) 
and “it should be accepted for him to make atonement for 
him.” Thus atonement preceded thanksgiving and consecra- 
tion, as a prerequisite involved in every possibility of divine 
favor. No gift presented to God, from the simplest fruit of 
the tree or soil to the choicest of the flock, would bave been 
received if sin had not been first expiated. To repudiate the 
necessity was the error of Cain, as it has been the error of self- 
righteousness ever since. The principle was always assumed 
when not expressly stated. The altar to which the gift was 
brought was a blood-sprinkled altar, and the worshiper must 
have “a heart sprinkled from an evil conscience.” The prin- 
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ciple ran also through the current life of the Israelite. The 
great annual day of atonement in the first month of the year 
on which expiation was made for the sins both of priest and 
people, taught its profound lesson and sent on its hallowed in- 
fluence for every day of the year, to be renewed by a multi- 
tude of minor trespass offerings as occasion might require. 
“According to the law, I might almost say all things were 
cleansed with blood, and apart from shedding of blood there was 
no remission.” 

But while the law was thus making its immediate requisi- 
tions and giving its immediate satisfactions, its symbols were 
always suggesting something to come. ‘The prophecies, also, 
which began with the law and kept pace with it, from Eden 
onward, pointed distinctly or obscurely to the same—“ a sacri- 
fice of richer blood and nobler name’’—which in its turn 
pointed back to the former for its illustration and interpreta- 
tion. There is the continual interweaving of one illuminating 
thought from the beginning of revelation to the end; proving 
the unity of design and unity of method in the entire scheme 
of salvation. Several dispensations, corresponding to changing 


civilizations and advancing Providence, but one economy of 


grace. 

Now, if the former sacrifices, which passed away when “ He 
was manifested at the end of the ages who put away sins by 
the sacrifice of Himself once,” were, as is claimed, only types 
and shadows of that, the question is pertinent and sharp, 
What did they signify? They were types and shadows of 
what? A type supposes a reality as its antitype; a shadow 
a reality as its substance. Were these shadows of something 
which in its turn is only ashadow? Were these prefigures of 
something which in its turn is only a figure of speech? Was 
the theology of the first sacrifices only a fancy, operating on 
the superstitions, and is the theology of the one great sacrifice 
equally a fancy, operating alike, only more potently, on the 
superstitions of believers? Is the “theology of the feelings,” 
by which as well as by the “theology of the intellect,” the 
language of inspiration from Genesis to Revelation, is to be 
expounded, the theology of faith, and is not the theology of 
faith the theology of facts? If not, the legitimate inference is 
that it is a delusion all the way through. By an express divine 
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arrangement repeated thousands of times, and reiterated through 
scores of inspired teachers, a long line of delusions pointed to 
one grand delusion, which is to continue to the end of the 
world and to be reéchoed in the jubilations of heaven! It is 
difficult to conceive how a sound “moral impression” can be 
made by such a gigantic fiction. How can there be a “ moral 
view of the atonement” if there be no rea/ atonement? What 
is “ the spiritual significance of sacrifice’ if there was no actual 
sacrifice in Christ's “offering of Himself through the eternal 
Spirit, once for ever and once for all, by which He entered, 
through His own blood, into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us?” No theory of types and shadows 
can stand a moment in logical thought which does not assume 
the positive, substantial reality of that which was typified and 
shadowed. The declaration that “the blood of bulls and goats 
could not take away sins,” nor “the law make them perfect 
that drew nigh with their continual offerings” is no valid objec- 
tion to this assertion. The evident meaning is that they had 
no virtue or power in themselves to these ends; but the faith 
of the worshipers, exercised through the ordinances, had such 
power. In every case, when employed in faith, the promise 
concerning sin of whatever kind, was “It shail be forgiven,” 
and it undoubtedly was forgiven. Through such faith the 
offerers ‘‘ year by year” were undoubtedly made (in the Scrip- 
tural sense) “perfect”—not by virtue of the blood of the im- 
perfect victim but by the grace of the divine Sovereign, who 
associated those sacrifices, in His own purposes and promises, 
with the One perfect sacrifice reserved for every believer. He 
“had no pleasure in them” and “ would not bave” their con- 
tinuance, as compared with the pleasure which He had in that 
which was to come, and abolished them to make way for it. 
They “had no glory by reason of the glory which excelleth,” 
but in their time they were the glory and the salvation of 
millions. 


Ill. We reach thus the third fact in the series. Coming 
down to Christ we find His position standing oat definitely 
under the same representation. In the new dispensation of 
the one economy the “ministry of reconciliation” is, that 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
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reckoning unto them their trespasses,” because “Him who 
knew no sin He made to be sin in our behalf, that we might 
become the righteousness of God in Him.” “ While we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.” ‘ We were reconciled to God 
through the death of His Son.” 

What is this “reconciliation?” The simple and proper 
meaning of the word is, harmony. Moreover, it is not here a 
term of feeling but aterm of relation. The appeal “Be ye 
reconciled to God,” is not merely that we should be in right 
feeling toward Him, but primarily in right relation to Him, 
and that relation must be established on both sides. In order 
to it the first condition is that the offended party, against whom 
wrong has been committed, should be placated. As between 
men, Christ distinctly expressed this in the direction “ If thy 
brother hath aught against thee, go and be reconciled to thy 
brother.” And thus, also, man is reconciled to God, or 
brought into harmony of relation with Him, when that which 
God has against man is taken out of the way. When, there- 
fore, He is represented as “reconciling the world unto Him- 
self,” it is not first by appeals to the world’s feelings as 
placating them, but “ by the death of His son,” as first remov- 
ing the obstacle out of his own way—the obstacle which jus- 
tice and mercy recognized—that, “ being justified (or set right 
before Him), by the blood of His son, we shall be saved from 
the wrath of God by Him.” 

There can be no doubt that all this is after the manner, as it is 
under the forms, and is meant to be received in the exact 
sense, of the sacrifices and conciliations, the justifications 
through blood and death, the sin-offerings and salvations of 
every former period. It is “the righteousness which has been 
witnessed by the law and the prophets—the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus, whom God set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith, by His blood, to show His righteousness because 
of the passing over of the sins done afvretime, in the forbear 
ance of God—for the showing of His righteousness at the 
present time.” It is the redemption to which Paul summons 
Abraham and David to testify, and the blessing which he says 
was pronounced upon Jew and Gentile, circumcision and un- 
circumcision. It was intended and extended from the begin 
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ning to the end of time. John saw in the Apocalypse its 
application to “those whose names had been written from the 
foundation of the world in the book of life of the Lamb that 
hath been slain” (as he explains the phrases in the thirteenth 
chapter by their repetition in the seventeenth). The book was 
prepared and its record commenced then, when we may hope 
that repentant Adam and Eve head the list, to be filled up out 
of every tribe and kindred and tongue; but their salvation 
was always by the Lamb that has been slain, “the Lamb of 
God that taketh away—or beareth—the sin of the world.” 
And again the question arises, Is all this a figure or a reality ; 
a fiction or a fact? 

IV. So we pass to the fourth fact to be noted, viz: the effect 
of His sacrificial position and suffering indicated. Under this 
head, also, much specification is forbidden by necessary brev- 
ity. A concise generalization is all that can be attempted. 
The intimations given in the Scriptures, by language already 
quoted, lead to the conviction that their effect toward God 
depends on the truth as to three points—lst, what sin is; 2d, 
what is the bearing of God’s holiness upon sin; 3d, what is 
His attitude toward sinners. 

If sin is only deflection from righteousness or a negative 
absence of rightness, and so an error and misfortune; if God’s 
holiness is only the criterion of His sentiment concerning such 
deflection—a measuring line by which to estimate it—produc- 
ing in a rectilinear nature’a passive disapprobation or, at the 
utmost, regret and pity; if His attitude is only that of a 
Father, sympathizing with His offspring who have gone wrong 
and desiring their recovery, then the way of reconciliation is 
easy. Then the effect of Christ's sacrificial position and suffer- 
ing, as toward God (if indeed they have any effect—if they be 
not themselves wholly an effect, the projecting of God’s mind 
before itself and the universe, vicariously, in self-moved and 
self-moving benevolence—a view well styled ‘“ Platonic Sabel- 
lianism),” must be only that of impression upon His personal 
feeling. In that sense they might placate or propitiate Him, 
and the result might be to put within the control of His son, 
asa matter of the Father’s favor, induced by the son’s holy 
Vicarious sufferings in love, the right to bestow the Father's 
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pardon and grace upon those in whose behalf the sacrifice was 
made. And this again is a sort of high Arianism. 

But if sin is transgression of law and positive rebellion 
against the law-giver; if God's holiness is the principle in His 
being which demands righteousness in His realm, guards His 
sovereignty, and is outraged by rebellion; if His attitude 
toward sinners is that of a sovereign, the integrity of whose 
rule must be maintained even at the cost of His fatherly affec- 
tion, while that fatherly affection also prompts to His utmost 
measures for bringing the rebellious into happy allegiance, 
then evidently the way of reconciliation is, of necessity, by 
some kind of propitiation to His position rather than to His 
feeling. In other words, it is propitiation of His righteousness, 
or rightness, which is not, in this use of the term, an attribute 
of His nature but an attitude of His being, the product of all 
His perfections. It is thus the apostle uses it when he says 
that “God has set forth Jesus Christ to be a propitiation for 
the showing of His righteousness—that He might be just (or 
right), and the justifier (or righter), of him that hath faith in 
(or is of the faith of), Jesus.” 

It is commonly said that our idea of redemption depends 
upon our ideas on these points. But more than that must be 
asserted, viz: that the fact of redemption depends upon the 
facts on these points. What the facts are can be ascertained, 
not by subjecting ideas to the test of each inquirer’s habits of 
speculation or constitutional preferences, but to the surer test 
of the current tenor of God’s word. In regard to that it sufh- 
ces here to say that the statements in the second group of pro- 
positions is that which this essay is designed to maintain. 
Those are the facts concerning sin, holiness, and God, which are 
most patent in the Bible, and in accordance with which the 
sacrifice of Christ is revealed. 

It must be remarked, however, that in seeking the contents 
of that one great sacrifice—within which, as has been shown, 
the saving effects of all other sacrificial transactions are in- 
cluded—we are led into a region of representations where con- 
siderable latitude of explanation is allowable. One supreme 
fact is distinctly announced—that its office was somehow that 
of substitution. He stood before God and the law in the place 
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of the sinner. His suffering was in place of theirs. He as- 
sumed liabilities in place of theirs. Accepting this central 
conception, there may be considerable variety in the positions 
from which it is regarded and in the interpretation of lan- 
guage. An intelligent and devout Unitarian avowed, “I have 
no expectation of God’s favor on account of my righteousness. 
I know that I can do nothing to earn it. I cannot shape the 
doctrine of atonement as you do, but I believe that Jesus 
Christ did something in my behalf, on account of which God 
can justly pardon and accept me, though I know not what it 
was. OnthatI rely. My conformity to the moral principles 
of Christianity will not save me. I want a personal Saviour 
in whom to trust.” Though an Arian in creed and Socinian 
in connection, this confession of faith certainly put him well 
over the line into the bounds of evangelical religion. It is not 
the purpose of the present writing to analyze much further 
than that. Christ a substitute for sinners, to do for them, toward 
God, what they could not do unto salvation; that is surely, so 
far, the scriptural formula of His sacrificial work. 


It may be desirable to add some statement as to His fitness 
for such a position—-the ground of His right, as well as readi- 
ness, to assume it. It is found in His double relation. 1st. 
His relation to God as the appointed Judge of men. The 
Father who has “ given all judgment to the Son” has thus 
assigned to Him a position regulative as to law and appeasive 
as to the condemned. In this relation He is specially qualified 
for the work of mediation on the divine side. It is He above 
all others in the universe who might fitly propose and produce 
whatever alternative for the sentence of the law is possible to 
justice and adapted to mercy; referring all, as Judge, to the 
ultimate decision of the Sovereign. 2d. His relation to men 
is essentially representative, i. e. not by authoritative selection, 
nor by compact, as a “ federal head,” which would be arbitrary, 
bat by His original connection, as the actual root of the race, 
in the order of creation. In this sense He is styled “the First 
born of every creature (or of the whole creation) “i. e. as hav- 
ing both priority to creation and a normal unity with it. “ For 
in Him were all things created—unto Him and for Him—and 
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in Him all things consist.’’ Preéminently is this the case in 
reference to humanity, the crown and object of all creation 


within earth limits, and His incarnation is thus to be regarded, 


not as an arbitrary, unnatural assumption, bat rather as the 
complete expression, for the furtherance of His mediation, of 
what was inherent in His state “from the beginning of the 
creation of God.” As such, He could, with a strict fitness, 
beyond that even of divine appointment, stand for the race 
(His own race), before God, to suffer for it, obey for it, live, die, 
rise, and intercede for it, to magnify and make honorable before 
Sovereign and subject the law dishonored by it, and thus ob- 
tain eternal redemption for it—harmonizing both parties in His 
own body, “so making peace.” Into any other “mystical 
unity” we need not attempt to penetrate, but this representa- 
tive unity, growing out of original relation, is sufficiently in- 
telligible, and sufficiently justifies the ways of God to man in 
atonement. 

If a correct solution of the effect of the sacrifice toward 
God has been reached, its effect toward man, the other party in 
the reconciliation, is easily apprehended, and can be stated in 
few words. As a “propitiation set forth” by God, its first de- 
signed effect must certainly be persuasive, through the natural 
principle of impression upon the mental and moral faculties. 
To this extent the “ moral view of the atonement” is unobjec- 
tionable, and not only so, but necessary to a complete exhibi- 
tion of the facts of atonement. God does not work out salva- 
tion for sinners, through the great Sacrifice, as a result accom- 
plished, without any participation on their part; and that 
participation is secured by means of the impression which the 
truth of the Sacrifice is intended and adapted to make upon 
them. “TI, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me;” and 
He draws them “with bands of love, with cords of a man.” 
The only supposable exception to this rule is in the case of 
those saved to whom He had not been presented, or who were 
incapable of impression by him, on earth. Yet, correctly 
understood, they may form no exception; for, even in their 
case, before their salvation really occurs, by their exemption 
from the penalty of the law at the tribunal of the Judge of 
quick and dead, there may be such a “ setting forth of the pro- 
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pitiation” to them also (not in any second probation, but in the 
awaking after death) that its due impression will equally be 
made upon them, as the basis of their acceptance of it—being 
already essentially or incipiently in a believing condition—by 
a penitence and faith appropriate to their condition. From 
first to last, and universally, salvation will thus be only through 
faith in Jesus Christ produced by an apprehension of Him as 
“the Lamb that was slain, and that did purchase unto God 
with His blood men of every tribe and tongue and people and 
nation.” 

The necessary qualification and caveat, therefore, to the 
“moral scheme,” so-called, is the reiteration of what has been 
already urged, that it must find its foundation of reason in the 
reality of the sacrifice, upon whose impression it relies. With- 
out that it is equally void of meaning and of saving efficacy. 
We adopt the words of Professor Shedd upon a kindred topic. 
“The objective work of Christ on Calvary must become the 
subjective experience and rejoicing of the soul itself.” “ Prot- 
estantism,” he says, “ unites in a living synthesis, the objective 
atonement with the subjective faith in it.” 

It remains only to mention in condensed sentences, bearing 
upon the second part of the subject embraced in the title of 
the essay, that the place of the sacrificial aspect of Christ’s 
death in the work of redemption is absolutely central. That 
work, whether viewed systematically in theology or practically 
by faith, undoubtedly includes all that He was and did as 
Mediator, every thing that lies “‘ between the two eternities” of 
His existence. But we must guard against the idea that His 
death was only the culmination or rounding out of the earthly 
part of it. Whatever might have been the case if He had, for 
any other purpose, apart from sin and salvation, taken upon 
Himself humanity, His actual entrance upon it was for this one 
distinct purpose, out of which sprang the whole divine scheme, 
wrought into completeness through the personalities of the 
Godhead. The Sacrifice of the Son of God was the very core 
of His incarnation. Everything that He was and did in the 
world developed from that vital center and gathered around it, 
to form in His life the perfect fruitage of divine merey—God’s 
“unspeakable gift” to men under the double name Immanuel 
and Jesus, 
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It is a matter of utmost importance that this be borne in 
mind both in the teaching and the receiving of the gospel. 
Dr. Dale, in the opening of his admirable lectures on the 
atonement (in which, as well as in the volumes of Professor 
Smeaton and Principal Cunningham, some of the foregoing 
points are strongly argued) quotes the language of Turretin, 
who declares the sacrifice of Christ as we have now described 
it to be “the chief part of our salvation, the anchor of Faith, 
the refuge of Hope, the rule of Charity, the true foundation of 
the Christian religion and the richest treasure of the Christian 
Chureh.” The assertion is not too strong. The tendency 
sometimes to deny or ignore it has always been followed by a 
lowering of the quality of preaching, and a corresponding 
lowering of the quality of piety in the churches. Sentimental- 
ism has taken the place of spirituality. The sense of divine 
holiness and veracity, and of the righteousness of divine re- 
quirements, which is essential to the most vigorous religious 
life, has been dulled by an inordinate conception of His pa- 
ternal clemency, and fidelity bas been supplanted by sensi- 
bility. With individual exceptions, largely due to a previous 
experience of the truth which subsequent departure has not 
wholly suppressed, such has been the drift and steady back- 
ward sweep in some of the otherwise evangelical portions of 
the church. It accounts, in part at least, for the manifest 
spiritual ebb tide of late in various quarters. We are per 
suaded that a general reviving of faith in “the blood of Christ, 
who through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without blemish 
unto God,” would “cleanse our consciences from dead works 
to serve the living God.” It would produce a reviving of the 
“ministry of reconciliation which is committed unto us.” It 
would answer a question recently discussed concerning “ the 
relation of evangelical doctrine to the formation of character,” 
showing it to be, under such a revived ministry, with sucha 
revived faith, the link of highest union to the immaculate 
Lord, and of widest uplifting connection with fallen man. In 
a word, the genuine sacrifice of Christ-crucified is “the power 
of God and the wisdom of God unto them that are called.” 
Believing it and proclaiming it, we may confidently say, “ who 
hath known the mind of the Lord, that he should instruct 
Him? But we have the mind of Christ.” 
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Science and Phenomenalism. 


Article V.—SCIENCE AND PHENOMENALISM.* 


THE argument of this book can be briefly stated: the rea- 
sonings of science are based upon the existence of sentient 
beings and the external world of common sense. But when 
followed to their logical consequences, they furnish no ground 
for believing in the existence of any sentient beings, or of the 
external world. The explanation of this contradiction is found 
in the fact that reason, compelled to be ontological, assumes 
that the phenomena, with which science deals, are ontological 
facts. Let their phenomenal character be frankly recognized, 
and it will be clear that science transcends phenomena, and 
must do so in order to reason at all. It will then appear that 
the absurdities into which science leads us, arise from the 
attempt to explain one set of phenomena by another set assumed 
to be more than phenomena. The objection to transcending 
phenomena will then be withdrawn, and we shall find among 
our ontological facts, not only other people, but a Divine 
Intelligence. 

The assumption that science takes for granted the external 
world of common sense, is clearly stated in the following pas- 
sage: “It is beyond question that if, as Professor Helmholtz 
teaches, the external world is known to us only by its symbols 
in consciousness, they, strictly speaking, are the only phenome- 
na, which the material universe presents to us; and, if science 
adheres to its professions, it must confine itself to them; if it 
recognizes the world behind them, it transcends the region of 
phenomena and enters the region of ontology. It is notorious 
that science does this. It proceeds unquestioningly on the 
supposition that a material world is spread around us, whose 
objects and changes are telegraphed, by the mechanism of per- 
ception, to the brain centres where alone consciousness is sup- 
posed to reside.”+ Now when science professes to deal only with 
phenomena, is it fair to dispose of the question by saying that 

*“ The Realistic Assumptions of Modern Science Examined,” by Thomas Mar- 
tin Herbert. 
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it is notorious that it does not? Surely we ought to assume 
that scientific men mean what they say, until the contrary is 
proved. This Mr. Balfour undertakes to do. He tries to 
maintain this thesis: “ Received science cannot be true if the 
idealistic account of the universe be accurate; nor is the dis- 
crepancy between the two merely verbal; it is fundamental 
and essential and can be bridged over by no mere artifices of 
terminology.”* Before examining his argument, let us try to 
learn what science means by phenomenon. Sometimes, a state 
of consciousness, but clearly not always. The atoms and mole- 
cules of chemistry, the ethereal undulations of physics, the 
original star-dust of astronomy, are clearly not states of con- 
sciousness. They might become states of consciousness to be- 
ings with acuter senses, under the proper conditions, and it is 
in this sense that science claims to speak of them. The scien- 
tific definition of phenomenon, then, we may understand to be 
an actual, or conceivably possible, state of consciousness. We 
are now ready to consider Mr. Balfour’s argument. The gist of 
it is contained in his examination of Mill’s assertion that, “ For 
any statement which can be made concerning phenomena on the 
Realistic theory, there is an equivalent meaning in terms of sen- 
sation and possibilities of sensation,”+ and he takes this propo- 
sition to illustrate his objection: “The candle at which I am 
looking produces in me certain sensations of light, color and 
shape. Stated in terms of the psychological theory this propo- 
sition would run: The group of sensations and permanent 
possibilities of sensation known as a candle produce in me sen- 
sations of light, etc. Now the candle which is here asserted to 
be a cause is, like other perceived objects, constituted (on the 
psychological hypothesis) by two elements, viz: sensations and 
permanent possibilities of sensation. Are both of these nee 
essary to produce the effect? Certainly not. One of them is 
the effect. The sensations, which the candle produces, are part 
of the candle. What produces the sensation must therefore be 
the other part of the cause, namely, the possibilities of sens 
tion. But the possibilities are, ipso facto, not in consciousness 
and, to avoid side issues we will suppose them not to be in any 
one else’seither. So that though starting from a proposition pro 
* Defence of Philosophic Doubt. Chapter on Psychological Idealism. 
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fessedly idealistic in its terms, we are forced to conclude that the 
eause of my sensations of color, etc., issomething independent 
of consciousness.”* Forced to conclude? Why? Because of 
the tacit assumption that a cause must be something actual. 
But Mr. Mill defines cause to be the invariable, unconditional, 
phenomenal antecedent or group of antecedents. When, there- 
fore, Mr. Balfour concludes that the causes of the sensation in 
question must be permanent possibilities of sensation, and 
therefore an actual objective something, he forgets that perma 
nent possibility of sensation means what Mill would call, in 
logical language, a phenomenon, even though it be nothing ac- 
tual at all. Undoubtedly, questions might be raised concern- 
ing the validity of Mill’s account of causation. But thatis not 
the question at issue. The question is, are Psysological Ideal- 
ism and science consistent? To say that they are inconsistent 
because a possible state of consciousness cannot be a cause is 
not to argue the question at issue, but to object to Psycholog- 
ical Idealism. Mr. Balfour continues: “This may be true but 
again I must point out that it is not Idealism. . . . Forwe 
might imagine a being so endowed that he could perceive at 
one moment every quality of the candle, which would in that 
case, it is evident, consist entirely of sensations: the possibili- 
ties of sensation being all converted into actualities. He 
might also perceive all the physiological changes which are the 
necessary antecedents of these sensations, and which would 
thereby, in the same way, become sensations themselves. Now 
it would clearly be erroneous to say of such a being that the 
immediate causes of the sensations, which constitute his per- 
ception of the candle, were permanent possibilities of sensation 
(since, by hypothesis, the sensations are all converted into ac- 
tualities) ; and it would clearly be absurd to say that these sen- 
sations were self-caused ; and it would be altogether impossible 
to say that they were not caused at all. What fourth repiy 
could be given on any theory which was both idealistic and sci- 
entific 1am unable to imagine.”+ The fourth reply from the 
point of view of science is that the physiological changes, 
which are the necessary antecedents of those sensations, are the 
cause. These, on any theory, are admitted to be the immediate 
* Defence of Philosophic Doubt. Chapter on Psychological Idealism. 
t Defence of Philosophic Doubt. Chapter on Psychological Idealism. 
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cause, and the mediate cause is the necessary antecedent of the 
physiological changes. I submit then that Mr. Balfour has 
failed to maintain his thesis, that received science cannot be 
true if the idealistic account of the universe be accurate. 

We are now able to judge of one of Professor Herbert's 
important arguments. He contends that the legitimate con- 
clusion of science is, that there is no such thing as conscious- 
ness in the universe. The bodies we see around us, we ought, 
if we are loyal to the teachings of science, to regard as wholly 
unconscious. Indeed the consistent application of scientific 
method would require each man to deny the fact of his own 
consciousness. Of course no one will be guilty of such absurd- 
ities. Each man knows that he is conscious, and irresistibly 
believes that he is surrounded by other conscious beings. The 
explanation of the contradiction, Professor Herbert finds in 
the fact that science, knowing nothing but phenomena, assumes 
to know ontological realities, and hence has to bring into rela- 
tion the utterly heterogeneous facts of consciousness and mate- 
rial realities, or deny the former altogether. Logically it is 
obliged to deny the fucts of consciousness, and this is what we 
might expect, for consistency would have required us to ex- 
clude them from the start. Assuming one-half of conscious- 
ness, the phenomena of perception to be unconscious, ontolog- 
ical facts, we have no business to regard the other half as facts 
of consciousness. ‘T'o treat these homogeneous facts as hetero- 
geneous, involves absurdity. Suppose you look at a picture 
representing a scene of mountain, wood, and water. What 
you see is really paint. You criticise it on the assumption 
that it is a landscape. Suppose however you allow its repre- 
sentative character only in part, and speak of bits of paint, 
lying on the mountain, or floating on the water, or of the 
water as surrounded by paint, or of the mountain as having & 
background of paint, and your absurdities would be an exact 
illustration of those into which science has fallen.* But if 
Professor Herbert is mistaken in supposing that science does 
regard a part of the facts of consciousness as objective, onto 
logical facts, this explanation will not suffice. Logically, we 
must hold that there is some flaw in the reasoning that ex- 


* Modern Realism Examined, p. 322. 
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cludes consciousness from the universe, or frankly admit that 
we have no right to believe in it at all. We are required 
therefore to review the reasoning that leads to that conclusion. 
The problem to be explained is the relation of brain-changes 
to facts of consciousness. Now the brain is a part of the 
material world, and, consequently, comes within the scope of 
the conservation of energy. That doctrine maintains that the 
energy of the material universe is a constant quantity. “It is 
proved by numerous facts, both natural and of artificial pro- 
duction, that agencies which had been regarded as distinct and 
independent sources of foree—heat, electricity, chemical action, 
nervous and muscular action, momentum of moving bodies— 
are interchangeable in definite and fixed quantities, with one 
another. It had long been known that these dissimilar phe- 
nomena had the power under certain conditions of producing 
one another ; what is new in the theory is a more accurate esti- 
mation of what this production consists in. What happens is, 
that the whole or a part of one kind of phenomena disappears 
and is replaced by phenomena of one of the other descriptions, 
and that there is an equivalence in quantity between the phe- 
nomena that have disappeared and those which have been pro- 
duced, insomuch that if the process be reversed, the very same 
quantity which had disappeared will reappear, without in- 
crease or diminution. Thus the amount of heat which will 
raise the temperature of a pound of water one degree o: the 
thermometer, will, if expended, say in the expansion of steam, 
lift a weight of 772 pounds one foot, or a weight of one 
pound 772 feet; and the same exact quantity of heat can, by 
certain means, be recovered through the expenditure of ex- 
actly that amount of mechanical motion.”* If we accept this 
doctrine as true of nervous and muscular action, we have no 
right to believe in the efficiency of consciousness. For the 
theory maintains that the energy manifested in brain changes 
is the transformation of some other form of physical energy. 
To say with Dr. Carpenter that the mind of man uses and 
directs (vithin certain limits) the physical energy of his body 
“just as a rider utilizes and directs the motor energy of his 
horse,” is to abandon the theory. “A rider who employs only 


* Mill's Logic. A good statement of the theory although it is not true, as Mill 
Says, that it is proved of nervous and muscular phenomena. 
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the energy of his horse must remain entirely passive,” that is, 
does not employ it at all—* the moment he begins to direct the 
animal he must expend some power of his own.” If he ex- 
pend power, there is, as far as the material universe is con- 
cerned, a creation of energy, which is a denial of the doctrine. 
In such a case, we have an appearance, which is not entirely a 
transformation, of some other form of physical energy. Ac- 
cording to the theory, all phenomena of motion find their 
explanation in previous phenomena of motion, and if it be 
true, there is no room for the efficiency of consciousness, and 
Professors Huxley and Tyndall are right when they affirm that 
our consciousness has no more to do with our life than the 
whizz of a wheel has with its motion, or the prattle of a brook 
with its flowing. Just as a man’s shadow indicates his posi- 
tion, whether he stands, or walks, or sits, so the facts of con- 
sciousness give notice that certain brain changes are initiating 
certain actions, with which brain changes the facts of conscious- 
ness have nothing to do. To imagine that the facts of con- 
sciousness cause the brain changes, or influence them in any 
way, would be as absurd as to suppose that a man’s shadow 
determines his position. If this theory be true, I think we 
must admit that there is no evidence for the existence of other 
people. Their consciousness, if it exists, makes no sign, gives 
no indication of its existence, and is to reason non-existent. 
The so-called men and women we see about us, act exactly as 
they would if they had no consciousness. Their buying and 
selling, their visiting and gossiping, their studies and their 
amusements, their laughter and their tears are wholly unaf- 
fected by consciousness. The rapturous expression of a saint, 
the sardonic grin of a devil, the innocent laughter of a child, 
are all wholly the result of the changes of the brain. To be 
sure each man knows that he is conscious himself, but that is 
altogether insufficient to justify him in assuming the presence 
of an inexplicable and utterly useless something, in connection 
with the millions of other bodies in the world. The basis of 
the generalization is too narrow. If death were known only 
of one man, it would be manifestly illogical to believe that all 
men are mortal. If the doctrine of the conservation of energy 
be accepted, our only reason for believing in the existence of 
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other conscious beings must be that of Professor Clifford’s— 
that we belong to a gregarious race—and he well knew that 
such a reason was no reason at all. 

Nor is there any way of avoiding this result without aban- 
doning the doctrine in its application to nervous phenomena. 
“There is no rupture of nervous continuity,” writes Prof. Bain. 
“The only tenable supposition is that mental and physical pro- 
ceed together as undivided twins. When, therefore, we speak 
of a mental cause, a mental agency, we have always a two-sided 
cause, the effect produced is not the effect of mind alone, but of 
mind in company with body. That mind should have operated 
on the body is as much as to say that a two-sided phenomenon, 
one side being bodily, can influence the body ; it is, after all, 
body acting upon body.”* The last clause states it exactly : 
“Tt is after all body acting upon body.” Our two-sided phe- 
nomenon, one side bodily and the other mental, acts on body 
and, according to the theory of the conservation of energy, it 
must do it through its bodily side. The mental side of the 
phenomenon is unknown to the conservation of energy. That 
doctrine states a certain relation between physical phenomena, 
and deals with them only in that character. A few sentences 
further on, Prof. Bain writes: “The mental sequence is mind- 
body giving birth to mind-body.” Bear in mind that in Prof. 
Bain’s opinion it is body that gives birth to mind-body, and 
you will appreciate the force of the following dilemma: Either 
the mental side of the phenomenon is produced at the expense 
of the physical energy of the preceding physical changes, or it 
isnot. If it is, then there is in fact, a rupture of the nervous 
continuity, though Prof. Bain says there is not, since part of 
the energy that might have been devoted to a change in the 
nervous processes, is exhausted in producing the mental side 
of the phenomenon. [If it is not, then it cannot be correlated 
with physical changes; it is therefore wholly unproductive of 
physical phenomena. Indeed it is in either case wholly unpro- 
ductive of physical phenomena, if the conservation of energy 
be true. 

Mr. Spencer holds that both nervous and mental changes are 
manifestations of the same Ultimate Reality. But physical 


* Correlation of ‘‘ Nervous and Mental Forces.” 
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science has nothing to do with the Ultimate Reality. Science 
is concerned only with the manifestations and affirms a certain 
relation between the manifestations in nervous changes. It 
affirms that the manifestations in nervous changes are correla- 
ted with a great chain of manifestations—what we call the 
physical forces. It affirms that the invariable antecedents of 
any one of these manifestations, or group of manifestations, is 
to be found among those manifestations which we term physi- 
cal phenomena, never among mental phenomena. If it be true, 
it is plain that there is no room for the efficiency of conscious- 


Sctence and Phenomenalism. 















ness. 
Prof. Clifford’s theory involves the same result. He holds 


that mental and material phenomena are invariably associated, 
that in connection with every atom of matter—the material unit 
—there is something akin to consciousness, “ mind-stuff "—the 
mental unit. On this theory, what we call consciousness is the 
result of a peculiar aggregation of these units of “ mind-stuff,” 
just as the matter that we perceive results from the aggregation 
of material atoms. But the conservation of energy knows noth- 
ing about “ mind-stuff”—has nothing to do with it. The rela- 
tion affirmed by that doctrine, exists only between the material 
phenomena, and is true, whether the “ mind-stuff” exists or 
not. We are obliged to conclude, therefore, that “the two 
things are on utterly different platforms—the physical facts 
go along by themselves and the mental facts by themselves. 
There is a parallelism between them, but there is no interfer: 
ence of one with the other.”* 

We are compelled, therefore, if we accept the conservation 
of energy in its application to nervous phenomena, to deny effi- 
ciency to consciousness, and to admit that our belief in other 
conscious beings is a groundless assumption. But this ground- 
less assumption we must make, and with it, the efficiency of 
consciousness. We are compelled to make it, not only by the 
practical demands of every day life, but by the demands of 
reason. There are a multitude of plain, hard facts utterly 
inexplicable on any other hypothesis. Consider the realization 
of a purpose.t It is a matter of momentary experience that 
there is a correspondence between our purposes and their real- 


* Clifford, ‘‘ Body and Mind.” 
+ ‘Modern Realism Examined,” p. 184. 
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ization. If consciousness has efficiency, the explanation is 
simple: The purpose effects its own realization. But if con- 
sciousness has no efficiency? A young man decides to go to 
college, performs all those exceedingly complicated actions 
necessary to take him to the institution he decides to attend, 
buys hooks, reads, attends lectures, passes examinations, grad- 
ates, but not because of his purpose. According to the theory 
his purpose is powerless. The nervous processes have initia- 
ted and sustained all of those countless actions: his purpose 
had nothing to do with them. But since the courses of action 
open to the nervous system are practically infinite, how does it 
happen that the particular series is hit upon, which effects a 
result in harmony with his purpose? And this argument is 
strikingly cumulative. Every moment I am forming purposes 
and witnessing their realization. In view of these facts, what 
must we say as to the probability of the efficiency of conscious- 
ness? I think we must say that it is inconceivably great. 

Further, it is a well known fact that pleasures are generally 
associated with beneficial, pains with detrimental, experiences. 
Eating, for instance, in moderate quantities, is beneficial and 
gives pleasure ; fasting immoderately is detrimental and gives 
pain. There are two explanations of this fact: The Theist 
maintains that it is due to the action of an overruling Intelli- 
gence; the Evolutionist (who of course may be a Theist) that 
it is due to the action of natural selection. If any animals 
should take pleasure in poking their heads into the fire, they 
would not survive and the result would be a race of beings 
who do not enjoy such experiences. But both of these theo- 
ries presuppose the efficiency of consciousness. If conscious- 
ness is a bye-product, sustaining the same relation to the 
nervous processes that the prattle of a brook does to its 
motion, it is altogether accidental that pleasure is associated 
with beneficial experiences.* 

Further, the efficiency of consciousness is necessary to give 
any notion of the possibility of evolution. Those who are 
acquainted with Spencer’s psychology will remember that he 
refers every improvement of mind to the Instability of the 
Homogeneous, that is, to chance. The nervous current luckily 


* January number of “ Mind,” 1879. Article by Dr. James. 
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happens to take a new departure in a useful direction. The 
wearing action of the nervous current prepares the way, to a 
limited degree, for a second flow, in the same direction, thus 
increasing the probability that the nervous current will take 
that course again. But the Instability of the Homogeneous is 
just as likely to take the nervous current along a line, which 
will be death to the animal. And the probability is just as 
great that the new departure of the nervous current in any 
animal will be in wrong directions, as in right ones. With no 
principle but chance, the evolution of brain is absolutely inex- 
plicable. But if you add the efficiency of consciousness, which 
emphasizes the departure in useful directions, and thus tends 
to perpetuate them, the evolution of brain becomes conceivable.* 

If therefore we are to choose between the efficiency of con- 
sciousness and the conservation of energy in its application to 
nervous phenomena, there ought to be no doubt of our choice, 
The theory is only proved in the case of heat, electricity, 
chemical, and mechanical forces,} and when it comes in con- 
flict with such a fact as the efficiency of consciousness, every 
canon of logic requires us to give it up. This conclusion Prof. 
Herbert is in no wise inclined to accept. I had almost said 
that his book was written to avoid it. How to admit the rea 
sonings of science, and at the same time deny certain conclu- 
sions frequently drawn from them, was the question he seems 
to have asked himself. He felt very strongly the influence 
from which no man in our time can escape, the influence of 
scientific authority. Deny the conservation of energy as a 
scientific theory in any of its applications he durst not 
Science had affirmed it, the oracle to which we owe so many 
truths, so triumphantly verified in the brilliant inventions of 
this century. fle could venture, however, to question the 
metaphysics of science, endeavoring in that way to avoid the 
conclusions he felt to be untrue, without impeaching the 
authority for which he had such profound respect. <A very 
cursory examination will suffice to show his failure. “The 
problem which proves utterly insoluble is to account for the 
emergence of feelings among the mechanical processes of the 
nervous organism, that being a strictly material structure, 


*See January number of “ Mind,” 1879. Article by Dr. James. 
+ Bain, “Correlation of Nervous and Mental Forces.” 
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whose operations consist of movements, and admit no break of 
continuity. We have all the evidence of which the case 
admits, that the nervous organism is as completely subject to 
physical laws as the universe around us; but, according to the 
problem before us, a certain series of nerve changes are accom- 
panied by a series of feelings wholly incommensurable with 
movements, yet exhibiting the closest parallelism with them, 
the two constituting a double set of processes, for only one of 
which we are able to account. To account for this superfluous 
doubleness is the riddle.”* And we know already how, in 
Prof. Herbert’s opinion, we can get rid of this “superfluous 
doubleness.” Abandon the untenable assumption of science, 
that it deals with ontological facts, and the “doubleness” is 
gone and with it the difficulty. We have no longer two 
wholly incommensurable classes of facts, feelings, and move- 
ments. We have nothing but feelings—states of consciousness. 
The facts called movements are only a kind of feelings. That 
the feelings called movements should produce feelings to which 
that name is not applicable, and that these in turn should 
produce the kind of feelings called movements, now presents 
no difficulty, since, in either case, the cause and effect are both 
feelings. Such is Prof. Herbert’s opinion. But we have seen 
already that we cannot dispose of the difficulty in this way if 
we accept the conservation of energy. That theory asserts 
that the states of consciousness (actual or possible) called move- 
ments find their complete explanation in previous states of con- 
sciousness (actual or possible) called movements. The diffi- 
culty is not @ priori, as Prof. Herbert supposes. There is 
nothing, in the nature of the case, to prevent the feelings 
called movements from being explained by feelings of a differ- 
ent sort. But as a matter of fact we do not find it to be so. 
If you suppose, therefore, that science does erroneously identify 
states of consciousness with ontological facts, you have taken 
no step towards removing the difficulty. Whether the conser- 
vation of energy be affirmed of ontological facts, or states of 
consciousness, it leaves no room for the efficiency of conscious- 
ness. We must still say that the doctrine as applied to nervous 
phenomena is false, or that the notion that consciousness has 
any efficiency is a delusion. 
* Page 97. 
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I agree with Professor Herbert that though science claims to 
deal only with phenomena it is nevertheless compelled to 
transcend them. This may appear inconsistent with the posi- 
tion taken in the first part of this Article. I there stated my 
belief that science and Idealism are consistent, that there is 
nothing to show that science is necessarily Realistic. But it is 
clear that science makes assumptions about past and future 
phenomena, that it reasons about phenomena on the sun, for 
example, on the supposition of the truth of the axioms of 
mathematics. By what right does it do this? The trust- 
worthiness of memory, and the uniformity of nature are not 
phenomena, nor can they be proved from phenomena. To 
grant that science is occupied with phenomena is one thing; 
to say that the principles by means of which we obtain the 
phenomena about which science reasons—the principles which 
guide us in reasoning about them—are derived from phenom- 
ena, is quite another. The subject matter of science is phe- 
nomena, but the principles by means of which we obtain them 
and reason about them, are not phenomena, nor can they be 
derived from them. 

I agree with him further that these non-phenomenal princi- 
ples are not properly described as intuitions. “The conclu- 
sions described here as inferences from phenomena, are some- 
times called intuitions of the mind, and sometimes primitive 
beliefs, both expressions suggesting convictions directly im- 
planted within us, as distinguished from conclusions arrived at 
by way of inference, which is the view taken of them here. 
No doubt they—or many of them—bear now to every formed 
mind the character of direct intuitions and primitive beliefs, 
and it may well be that we inherit natures which cannot but 
develop these results as soon as they develop at all. But 
though we possess such irresistible convictions, which seem to 
shine by their own light, it appears to be truer to regard them 
as inferences, owing their immediate character to invariable 
experience, perpetuated through countless generations, rather 
than as intuitions originally bestowed in their present form. 
For we have convictions of all degrees of strength, several of 
which, undoubtedly, have been engendered by experience and 
are capable of reversal; some have been reversed ; and it is 
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not satisfactory, it is not possible to divide them into two 
classes, one containing convictions, intuitive and irreversible, 
and the other convictions presumably reversible, because their 
character of greater or less certainty is supposed to be due to 
constant experience. If constant experience can produce con- 
victions of this kind, it is an adequate and known cause of 
them, which renders other explanation of their origin superflu- 
ous. And to recognize that the present form of our indubita- 
ble conviction has been arrived at gradually, is only to recog- 
nize that the natural history of their production is similar to 
that which has marked large portions, if not the whole, of the 
universe as known to us; moreover, it is to deal only with the 
successions of phenomena, with the antecedents of physical 
causation, and does not touch in the slightest degree the great 
question of efficient causation, and of the guiding intelligence 
concerned in their production; for those as we have seen are 
not among phenomena.”* 

For the reasons here stated with such admirable clearness, I 
think Professor Herbert altogether right in maintaining that 
these primary convictions should not be called intuitions. The 
term intuition has been applied to beliefs, peculiar in their 
origin and absolute in their authority. Cognitions elicited into 
consciousness through experience, not derived from experience 
by any process of abstraction, comparison or generalization, 
have been.called intuitions, and their authority has been con- 
sidered by some philosophers ‘at least as unquestionable. Pro- 
fessor Herbert's inferences certainly differ from intuitions in 
their origin, and it conduces to clearness to give them a different 
name. But whatever they are called, we should have some 
way of determining what they are, and what validity they have. 
The author calls them inferences. If they are, they ought to 
be tested as all other inferences are. He says that they are 
incapable of philosophical proof. Well, perhaps, they can be 
shown to be philosophically probable, and if so, we ought to 
have had clear and definite statement of the grounds of that 
probability. 

He tells us again that the evidence on which reason endorses 
convictions she cannot prove, is their conformity with our con- 
stantly recurring experience. But what does conformity mean? 


*P. 354. 
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Take the belief in external substance. Does that conform to 
experience? Do the axioms of mathematics, as truths for all 
time and space, conform to experience? Does efficient causa- 
tion in the external world, conform to experience? He remarks 
again, “ The evidence on which reason pronounces must be of 
the most varied character, wide as the range of our nature, and 
its relations to the material and spiritual world which surround 
it.” Is it not clear that since that evidence is to be our warrant 
for the principles that underlie and guarantee all our reasoning, 
it should have received most definite and explicit statement? 
The force of these criticisms will be more fully appreciated 
when attention is called to some of the beliefs, which the au- 
thor thinks are thus established. The trustworthiness of mem- 
ory, the uniformity of nature, efficient causation, personal iden- 
tity, the axioms of mathematics, the existence of other people, 
and, finally the existence of God. It is clear that the method 
of establishing these propositions cannot be the same. Some of 
them are assumed at every step of reasoning, some of them, 
the author undertakes to establish by elaborate processes of 
reasoning. If they all “conform to experience,” they must 
do so in very different ways, since they have such different re- 
lations to experience. One of the natural consequences of the 
author’s failure to decide just what should be the test of ‘ tran- 
scendental inferences,” is that he never seemed to have decided 
what kind of propositions he would prove, and what he would 
assume without proof. This confusion is noticeable in his ar- 
gument for a Creative Intelligence. ‘‘ 1t is imperative to recog: 
nize human intelligence, and regard human works as achieve: 
ments of mind, although to do so is to concede the merely phe- 
nomenal character of the materialistic hypothesis ; it is not only 
legitimate, but equally imperative, to ascribe to intelligence the 
countless phenomena of external nature, which indicate it sim- 
ilarly, or rather, indicate it in degrees immeasurably higher.’ 
Now if he means that the manifold marks of design of external 
nature irresistibly suggest a designing mind, though the sugges 
tion is incapable of proof as the trustworthiness of memory— 
that it is to be received as true, nevertheless, because of its 
adaptation to our needs—he occupies, as I think, an impregna 
ble position. If, however, he means that processes of reason 
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ing based on the indications of design can establish a great 
probability in behalf of Creative Intelligence, he occupies an 
entirely different position. It is evident from a number of 
passages that Professor Herbert accepts the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. if he accepts that doctrine, in a thoroughgoing sense, 
the argument from design must be made from the original dis- 
tribution of forces. Professor Jevons says that out of infinite- 
ly infinite possible collocations of atoms, that collocation was 
hit upon which finally developed the world as we know it. 
The question, then, is this: does that collocation point toa 
guiding intelligence? Now if only one of these infinitely in- 
finite possible collocations would develop intelligence, the 
chances in favor of a guiding intelligence are almost infinitely 
great. If, however, we have no reason to deny that a large part 
of these collocations would develop intelligence, the probabil- 
ity becomes slight. If we have no reason to deny that any 
one of them might develop intelligence, the probability dis- 
appears altogether. The hypothetical case last stated I believe 
to be the true one. I think we have -no ground whatever 
for denying that any one of these collocations might have de- 
veloped intelligence. Let me call attention to three facts which 
should be borne in mind in this discussion: (1.) Our question 
concerns the probability of the development of order and in- 
telligence, and adaptation under different collocations of the same 
atoms, obeying the same laws. To ask what would be the result 
of a different arrangement of ‘atoms, obeying mechanical laws 
merely, or mechanical and chemical laws, might be an interest- 
ing question, but it would not be our question. (2.) We know 
absolutely nothing of the conditions under which life and in- 
telligence made their appearance on the earth. They are here 
now. For certain reasons we believe they have not always 
been here. On the supposition of thorough going evolution, 
they must have been developed out of lifelessness and non- 
intelligence, but we are utterly ignorant of the conditions un- 
der which they were developed. (3.) Wecannot say that there 
may not be an infinite variety of conditions under which life 
and intelligence may appear. Even if we knew the actual con- 
ditions of their original appearance, only omniscience could 
aflirm that there may not be an endless variety of other condi- 
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tions of the same phenomena. The conditions, then, of life 
and intelligence may be fitly symbolized by x from two points 
of view: x represents our knowledge of the actual, as well as 
of the possible, conditions of intelligence. With these facts 
before us, we can restate our question: what is the probability 
that any other collocation than the actual one would develop z 
conditions? There are three ways of answering the question: 
We may say that there is more or less probability that other 
collocations would produce the required conditions, or that 
there is no probability, or that we don’t know anything about 
it—that our proper attitude towards the question is one of en- 
tire suspense of judgment. If we make either of the first two 
answers, we must justify it by reasons. He who makes the 
last, sufficiently justifies himself by saying that he sees no rea- 
son for a decision, and by showing the fallacy of proposed rea- 
sons. I should make the last answer, and I now propose to 
state my reasons for thinking any arguments opposed to it in- 
valid. Such reasoning must be deductive or inductive. De 
ductive reasoning is inapplicable for two reasons: (1.) The prem- 
ises are so numerous, so comprehensive, and so complex, that 
they are infinitely beyond our powers. Given the collocation of 
the atoms of the universe, to determine the results, is a prob- 
lem beyond our powers. It would be clearly impossible if we 
knew all the laws of the atoms, but when it is remembered that 
we have no reason to suppose that we know more than a tithe 
of them, we may safely say that it would be impossible for a 
perfect intelligence with our knowledge to solve the problem. 
(2.) If the problem were capable of solution, since we do not 
know the conditions of life and intelligence, we could not iden- 
tify the results reached, with the required conditions. What 
will be the result of laws, some known, and some unknown, 
upon any definite collocation of atoms? Will the atoms in 
obedience to those laws, develop x conditions, are questions that 
cannot be answered. Inductive reasoning fails equally. The 
argument is sometimes stated substantially as follows: Our 
experience of unintelligent particles leads us to suppose that 
the chances, of their arranging themselves in intelligible and 
orderly ways is small. It is improbable, therefore, that any 
collocation of unintelligent atoms will develop order and intel- 
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ligence. The reply is that the resemblance between the com- 
binations we deal with, and those that constitute the original 
collocations, is too remote to make it the basis of an induction. 
The earth revolves around one of the heavenly bodies and so 
does the moon. The earth is inhabited; therefore; the moon 
is. No one, I suppose, accepts the validity of that reasoning, 
although it conforms perfectly to the type of all reasoning. It 
is reasoning from experience, but I think you will say poor 
reasoning, because our experience is not wide enough to justify 
any conclusion at all. In the case in question our experience 
is not only remote, but in unessential particulars. Why has 
our experience of unintelligent particles led us to conclude 
that the chances of their arranging themselves in intelligible 
forms is small? Simply because the proportion of intelligible 
forms to possible forms is small. Take any combination of 
letters. The number of ways in which they can be arranged 
so as to make sense is small; the number of possible arrange- 
ments without regard to sense is very much larger. Now this 
is the cause of our experience with unintelligent particles, and 
any resemblance between those we have dealt with and others 
that we have not dealt with, that includes this feature, may be 
made the basis of a valid induction, and no other can. In 
other words, we must know the very fact we wish to prove: 
that the probability is small that the unintelligent atoms of the 
universe will develop into order and intelligence, before we 
ean prove it by inductive reasoning. But this is to admit that 
inductive reasoning does not apply to the case; that the prob- 
lem, if solved at all, must be solved by deductive reasoning. 
The consequences of the author's failure to decide just what 
should be the test of “ transcendental inferences” are seen in a 
number of defective arguments. I will give one more illus- 
tration. He is discussing the question, which may well be said 
to have been the question of theology since the time of Butler's 
Analogy ; the question of ascribing moral attributes to the De- 
ity. “No doubt it is true, that if we are to infer the moral at- 
tributes of the Supreme Being from the facts of the world, 
taken altogether, and taken alone, we cannot shut out of view 
the perplexing facts of evil, which lie on every hand side by 
side with good ; and since it would be a contradiction to sup- 
VOL. V. 15 
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pose that such opposite attributes coéxist in one Being, it might 
seem that we are pointed to a Dualistic theory. But not to 
dwell on the fact that the highest positive conception of God is 
derived, not simply from the world but from teachings deliv- 
ered by those who declared they had special authority to utter 
them . . . , it is sufficient to say without entering on the 
discussion of Dualism, that although some modern as well as 
ancient writers have contended for that theory, the great ma- 
jority of thinkers of all schools have rejected it.”"* Stated 
briefly, this argument is as follows: The facts of evil point to 
Dualism, but thinkers of all schools have rejected Dualism; 
therefore, there is no difficulty in ascribing moral attributes to 
the Deity! The fallacy is so plain that it hardly needs to be 
It is a glaring instance of ¢gnoratio elenchi. 


pointed out. 
The author appeals to the authority of the great majority of 


thinkers against Dualism, to prove the theistic conception of 
the Deity. And this is his sole contribution to the settlement 
of the question which more than all others ought to have re 


ceived his attention. 
* Page 426. 





Sister Augustine. 


Articte VIL—SISTER AUGUSTINE: AN OLD CATHOLIC.* 


IN a notice of Montalembert’s “ Life of St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary,” Sainte Beuve quotes a poem descriptive of a picture of 
Charity, attributed to Raphael; the divine mother clasping in 
one arm a crowd of naked, shivering orphans, the other arm 
stretched out for more; some in the rear grasping the folds of 
her garment, and, though unseen, already welcomed and com- 
forted : 

Jamais, jamais assez, O Sainte Hospitaliere! 

Mais ce que Raphael en sa noble maniere 

Ne dit pas, c’est qui au coeur elle a souvent son mal, 
Elle aussi,—quelque plaie a l'aiguillon fatal ; 
Pourtant, comme a |’insu de la douleur qui creuse, 
Chaque orphelin qui vient enleve l’ame heureuse !” 


Love has its own ache! Yet there is no sweeter balm fora 
wounded breast, than binding up the wounds of others. If 
poets “learn in suffering what they teach in song,” Christian 
souls, passing through various painful experiences, learn to 


comfort others with the comfort wherewith they themselves are 
comforted of God. : 

Look at this Sister of Charity! Under the white coif and 
pointed hood shine out eyes full of intelligence and determina- 
tion, eyes that have wept many tears, but have lost none of 
their sweetness and fire. The straight nose and firm, sweet 
mouth confirm their promise of strong character and sound 
sense. No seer of visions and dreamer of dreams is this nun; 
but a woman of deep experience, clear convictions and strong 
faith, whose will, surrendered not to man but to God, ruled her 
life in steadfast obedience to His will; whose loving heart was 
never frozen up by conventual restrictions, nor her judgment 
obscured by the mists of philosophy and vain deceit, or sub- 
mitted to those who teach for doctrines the commandments of 
men; a Mother Superior by the grace of God, through natural 
character and the discipline of life; an Angelique Arnauld 
among the women of to-day. 


* From the German “ Memorials of Amalie von Lasaulx.” Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. 
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Does the fact of her being an Old Catholic explain this some- 
what unusual character, or was Sister Augustine an Old Cath- 
olic simply because she was Amalie von Lasaulx? The 
Germans are fond of tracing inherited characteristics; and 
though the chapter of family history, in the translation, is 
abridged from the original, we find its incidents valuable, 
recognizing in Sister Augustine the bravery of the Lasaulx 
who was ennobled for fighting against the Turks, the wisdom 
of the Privy Councillor, the patient endurance of the grand- 
father who was unjustly imprisoned, as well as the artistic 
tastes and valuable qualities of her father the architect, and the 
tinge of maternal sadness and severity, which subdued her 
natural vivacity and caused occasional periods of painful 












depression.* 

She entered the Religious Life rather by force of circumstan- 
ces, than from a natural fitness, attracted by the vocation, her 
only road to which lay through convent walls. If she had 
belonged to a Protestant family she might have found in Pastor 
Fliedner’s training school, then just established at Kaisers- 
werth, the introduction toa happier, and not less useful life, free 
from the irritating bondage against which her deepest instincts 
and strongest convictions never ceased to rebel. 











* Amalie von Lasaulx, born at Coblenz in 1815, belonged to a family of French 
extraction—Jean de la Saulx (of the Willow), and his son having been ennobled in 

1611, for bravery in fighting against the Turks. Her great-grandfather came to 

Coblenz and died there in 1791, Privy Councillor of the Elector of T'réves. Her 
grandfather was Syndic (Recorder) of Coblenz, during the French Revolution; a 

man of great energy, honesty, and public spirit, but unjustly accused of treason, 

and confined in the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein for fifteen months. The establish- 

ment of his innocence finally released him; ‘ut not until seven years later was it 

fully acknowledged by the Elector, who could not then restore him to his former 

° post. 
Her father, Johann Claudius, was an architect, the builder and restorer of many 
beautiful churches, and k:.own beyond Germany by his works on architecture; @ 
man of admirable qualities, which some of his children inherited—-faithful, ener 














getic, unselfish and lovable. 

Her mother, of a deeply serious nature and sternly upright character, seems to 
have been less beloved in her family, and the household was oppressed by a cer 
tain gloomy solemnity. But though there was great reserve among its members, 
there was no compulsion in matters of education or religion; and the children 
grew up as their gifts and tendencies decided, all uncommonly clever, and the 
girls especially with an immense capacity for work, and the ability to rule others, 
which found opportunity in later life, when all three became superiors of hospitals 









or convents, 
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Yet there is a certain sadness which seems inseparable from 
the life of a sisterhood, either Protestant or Catholic, the giving 
up of natural ties, of the home life, most satisfying in its affec- 
tions and beneficial in its gentle discipline, for a life involving 
constant sacrifice of the will, the tastes, the affections, in some 
institutions even of the conscience ; a sort of self-crucifixion to 
which very few can be really called of God. This unseen 
“plaie, 4 l'aiguillon fatal,” more effectual than the hair shirt, 
chain girdles, and cruel “discipline” of Romish saints, is some- 
thing not to be lightly undertaken, though its results may be 
blessed to the development of rare saintliness and beauty of 
personal character and great benefit to others. 

During Amalie’s childhood, a society for relieving the wants 
of the poor had been formed at Coblenz, and an orphanage and 
hospital established, the latter under the care of the Sisters of 
Mercy of the Congregation of St. Charles Borromeo, at Nancy. 
Anna von Lasaulx had taken the vows at this convent, after a 
few years becoming Superior of the Order of St. Elizabeth, in 
Luxembourg. At this time Amalie was still achild. <A friend 
said to her, jokingly : ‘“‘ Who knows; perhaps you will go into 
a convent too!” 

“Td sooner jump over the garden wall into the Moselle ;” 
said the little girl, indignantly. 

She might have been a happy wife, if the right one had 
sought her. After refusing one offer after another, till her 
parents were so displeased that they did not speak to her for 
several months, she warmly denied the charge of haughtiness, 
from one of her aunts: 

“Tam not haughty; there is somebody whose shoes I would 
clean, if he asked me.” 

“Somebody ” never knew. It was the second sister, Clem- 
entina, whom he sought, unsuccessfully. 

Later, when Amalie had recovered from this attachment, she 
became engaged to a young doctor; but he proved unworthy, 
and the engagement was broken. An attack of fever brought 
her to the verge of the grave, and she returned to life, looking 
for happiness thenceforth only in devotion to her suffering 
fellow-creatures. 

It was not convent life, but the occupation of hospital nurs- 
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ing which attracted her, and she seemed providentially guided 
in this direction. After her illness she spent some months in 
the family of her brother Ernst, and used to visit the hospital 
opposite and often sit by the patients and assist in caring for 
them. ‘God himself gave me my vocation,” she said to a 
friend. 

For a long time she kept her purpose secret; the sacrifice of 
home and friends cost her a severe struggle; and she finally 
took the decisive step without asking the permission which 
would have been either refused or most reluctantly granted. 
Two years before, she had applied for admission ; and in 1840, 
at the age of twenty-five, she took the vail, at the parent house 
at Nancy, and was known henceforth as Sister Augustine. 

In entering the Order, she took this vow: “I promise and 
vow before God never to leave it, to live and die within it, and 
for the rest of my life to serve the poor and neglected sick, 
according to the rules and statutes of the said Order. I vow 
never to consent to the Order giving up the work which I now 
engage in, of caring for the sick poor; nor ever to forsake the 
Order myself, out of weariness, obstinacy or longing for a 
change of life.” 

The House at Nancy was one of the best of Roman Catholic 
institutions, with rules less strict in some respects than those of 
the general order of St. Vincent de Paul, and was governed at 
that time by sisters of the simple, Evangelical Old School, very 
different from the Ultramontane influences afterwards dominant 
there. The Lady Superior had belonged to the Congregation 
for sixty years, and was a heroine of the Revolution, bravely 
guarding her nuns, when the convents were thrown open and 
Her death warrant had been signed and 


the sisters dispersed. 
Later, during an epidemic of 


a price set upon her head. 
typhus, when fifty sisters had died, she and one other bad 
taken entire charge of a large hospital. 

The mistress of the novices had little sympathy with need- 
less restrictions. ‘ Children,” she would say, “the calling you 
have chosen is truly hard enough,—you need not try to make 
it harder; we have not been sent into the world to make our 


lives bitter !” 
Amalie’s old teacher, Seydel, thought she went into a cob 
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vent because of her broken engagement. A man’s opinion, 
like Percival’s of his sister: 
“A holy maid; though never maiden glowed 
With such a fervent flame of human love, 
Which, being rudely blunted, glanced and shot 
Only to holy things.” ——Idyl of the Grail. 

With Sister Augustine, “the fervent flame of human love” 
glowed to the last, not only for personal friends but for all who 
needed her love and care. In the ideal Religieuse, love should 
be given “only to holy things.” It would simplify her life, if 
this were possible; but human hearts are not so easily trans- 
ferred from earth to heaven. 

To a nature so self-reliant as Sister Augustine’s, the giving 
up of personal freedom was a sacrifice requiring constant strug- 
gles. ‘“‘How often have I to seek help at the large chapel 
crucifix, in order to hear from the Saviour’s lips that He is not 
held a prisoner there by the sharp nails, but by His infinite 
love to humanity! How needful for my passionate heart that 
the fetters which bind it be wrought of that same love to my 
poor suffering brethren! On entering the Order, I have given 
up my free-will to the Lord in a stricter sense than other 
Christians do; and how have I to struggle for strength in 
order to be constantly victorious! How fierce the battle, day 
by day, finding perhaps, neither rest nor peace, until death 
takes the weapon from my cold hand and lays me down, at 
last, to quiet sleep !” 

But one does not fight forever the same enemies; and she 
learned to look on all the distasteful externals of convent life 
as the price of her vocation, into which she entered with joy 
and zeal, feeling a special interest and affection for each 
patient, and repeatedly saying in her letters: “The greatest 
gift of God’s grace granted me in this life is His having made 
me a Sister of Charity.” 

Upon leaving Nancy, she was sent as dispenser to a hospital 
at Aix la Chapelle. She soon became the life of the house; 
but the seven years spent there were years of the most painful 
loneliness, which neither work nor prayer could wholly con- 
quer. She perceived clearly how different her manner of 
thought and feeling was from the spirit of the Order to which 
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she was irrevocably bound. “Often, with burning tears, | 
prayed God to make me callous and careless of everything 
that since my earliest youth had appeared to me great and 
noble. How many times afterward have I prayed Him to for. 
give that foolish prayer! How utterly impoverished would 
my soul have been, in the midst of my arduous calling, had 
my deep, lively feelings been blunted.” Especially revolting 
to her intense affection for relatives and friends, was the new 
spirit pervading the Order, which required the giving up of all 
home ties. “We are recommended not to love any human 
being, in order to love God the more. . My God, if I must seek 
Thee in this way, then I shall never reach Thee nor possess 
Thee !” 

Among all the sisters there was not one whom she could 
trust with the burden of her misery. But this loneliness laid 
the foundation of that spiritual independence, which led her in 
later years to seek help from God alone, and find in her own 
conscience the law for every action. 

The death of her father, whom she loved intensely, but had 
rarely seen since entering convent life, caused her deep sorrow, 
all the more as she reached his death-bed too late for a part- 
ing word. 

During the next year, 1849, she left Aix la Chapelle, for 
Bonn, where she had been appointed Superior of the new hos- 
pital of St. John. With a number of Sisters from Nancy, she 
arrived late one evening in November, each bringing her few 


possessions, sewed up ina pillow-case. They were not expected 
so soon, and found the house utterly unfurnished. The janitor 
borrowed some potatoes, for the supper of the hungry Sisters, 
and they passed the night on bare floors. Next day, contribu- 
tions of all kinds poured in; and in a few weeks the hospital 
was ready for patients. In addition to ordinary patients, pro 


vision was made for aged men and women. Under Sister 
Augustine’s energetic and loving care, this hospital became 
not only a model of neatness and cheerfulness, but a happy 
home forall its inmates. The sisters lived together like sisters 
indeed, in fulfilment of that rule of the Order which bids them 
“remember that they are Sisters of Mercy, and that they ought 
to be of one heart and one soul, like the early Christians,” 
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The Superior was a mother not only to them, but to all the 
patients, sitting by their sick beds, comforting and cheering 
them. She was especially fond of niglht-watching, calling the 
still hours of the night the bright side of her work. “When 
silent night in her strange solemnity quiets all restless hearts, I 
too feel quieted in my lonely watch. I feel reconciled to all 
the wrongs done me throughout the day; in the stillness with- 
out and within, I can again understand my own heart and 
others. In such blessed hours, I often am carried away on the 
wings of prayer, to the feet of Him, whose heart never for one 
instant was wanting in sympathy.” Watching with a poor, 
dying man, who expired after a long struggle, and remarking 
the expression of intense peace which came over his face, she 
says: “It seems to me as if the spirit, on its flight to the realms 
of bliss, had turned back once more to the body in which it 
dwelt, just as the setting sun gilds for one last moment some 
lonely dwelling-place in the valley. I love to see that beauti- 
ful light on the brow of the dead; just as a stranger welcomes 
a messenger from his beloved distant home.” 

Her position as Superior suited her perfectly, and she made 
no secret of her pleasure in it. ‘God gave me the talents for 
it, and Iam glad to make use of them. Why should I not 
frankly acknowledge this?” False humility was no part of 
her piety; “the main-spring of her character was truth and 
unselfish love.” 

The tendency to untruthfulness, which had developed since 
the Jesuits had the direction of the convents, leading to hypoe- 
risy and imaginary self-righteousness, was a constant trial to 
her straightforward, honest character. When one of the young 
sisters reproved the janitor, who accidentally came in contact 
with her, while carrying some heavy sacks into the cellar: 
“How dare you push me, who am a temple of the Holy 
Ghost?” the Superior was shocked. Her friends found the 
incident amusing. ‘It is no laughing matter, I assure you; I 
could weep over it.” 

Coming from the influences at Nancy, the novices were sur- 
prised to find that Sister Augustine exacted no blind obedience 


from them, but encouraged modest suggestions, or even re- 
monstrance, if she had ignorantly proposed anything which 
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could not easily be done. This was in accordance with the 
rules of the Order, to be sure, but strange to the modern spirit 
of it. Gradually, under her influence, their sanctimonious. 
ness gave place to simple and healthy piety. She had great 
discernment of character, and knew how to find what was best 
and noblest in every one, and use it for their good. Not only 
to the sisters and patients, but to a wide circle of friends, was 
her influence a blessing, as a wise, strong friend, and a tender 
comforter in sorrow. “ When we have nothing else to give, 
we can always give /ove,” a sentence of her childhood’s teacher, 
Seydel, was her motto through life. 

Like many energetic and capable people, she had great 
trouble in keeping her temper with stupidity, and reproached 
herself bitterly for her failures. Yet she had patience for a 
long time, finding fault as little as possible, using silence in- 
stead of scolding, and never dismissing a servant while it was 
possible to retain her. “The Saviour never lost patience when 
His disciples misunderstood or altogether failed to understand 
Him ; their spiritual poverty never could exhaust the riches of 
His merciful love. What a condemnation of me there is in 
this! How impatiently, and with how little love and sym- 
pathy, I treated one of my fellow sisters to-day! In spite of 
her want of understanding she is possessed of a heart that 
seeks God humbly and therefore finds him. Enviable posses 
sion, devoid of which I must ever remain poor.” She recog: 
nizes that her hardest task will ever be to have patience with 
herself. Another hard battle was with her tendency to melan- 
choly. Often “a cloud of gloom” oppressed her, owing doubt 
less to physical reasons, but assigned by her sensitive conscience 
to her own negligence or selfishness. Hvidences of this de 
pression appear in extracts from her letters and diary. 

“In the course of a year, many a day is spent under a dark 
sky, breaking and closing without a ray of sunlight to brighten 
it. It is just so in my little world. For days together I go 
about mechanically, without so much as once raising the eye 
of faith to the everlasting hills.” She compared such days 
the “autumn winds that strip the trees of their foliage.” 

In 1854, she wrote: “ When you have to groan, as I do, 
under the constant oppression of an hourly changing stated 
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mind, then you can understand what a depth of blessedness is 
expressed by the words ‘ entering into the rest that remaineth 
for the people of God.’ Yet these painful changes are a prepa- 
ration for heaven. Through storm and rain, through heat and 
cold, the pilgrim must continue his way, until his weary feet 
reach the rest of his Father’s home. The heart must be pre- 
pared by the sorrow and bitterness of life for the enjoyment of 
eternal rest.” 

Describing the peaceful calm of a lovely spring morning, 
she continues: “Sometimes a Sabbath peace like this finds its 
reflection in my soul. But how many days, weeks, and months 
of storm and darkness must pass over me, before I can expe- 
rience such a blissful moment of rest? How seldom the risen 
Saviour enters my heart, with the blessed salutation: ‘ Peace 
be with thee! It is I, be not afraid!’ Yes, when His wounded 
hand grants me the inward consciousness of His presence, then 
indeed a spring-tide awakes within my soul, with flowers 
which the warm sunlight of His grace opens to far greater 
beauty than those of earth. But, alas! how seldom such sun- 
shine breaks through the dark clouds of my sky, and it is the 
deepest sorrow of my wounded soul to know that it is by my own 
fault so little is granted me. Yesterday, I once again had the 
pleasure of standing on the summit of a hill, and of being 
greatly impressed by the scene. In the church there, I was as 
happy and peaceful, as if I had left all my cares in the valley 
below. I felt as if, having laid aside my burden, I could now 
kneel down and lovingly remember those who were still tossed 
about in the tempest of life. . . . We went behind the church 
to the hillside and gazed on a lovely valley, with peaceful cot- 
tages, which looked as if the sorrows of the world could never 
enter them. . . . I can never altogether comprehend why a 
peaceful solitude like this should make me so sad. Is it the 
painful contrast between the beauty and freedom of nature, and 
the backward and stunted growth of my own soul? Does the 
peaceful landscape bring me a greeting from the everlasting 
hills, whose peace is never troubled by a storm? Yes, the 
sadness that fills the heart is only home-sickness,—a yearning 
for our Father's house !” 

Regular out of door exercise seldom forms a part of convent 
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life, and hours of recreation are limited. With very early ris- 
ing, frequent watchings and fastings, little variety in life, or 
relief from the strain of responsibility and anxious care and 
sympathy, it was not strange that the nervous system of Sister 
Augustine became depressed, and that at times she almost sank 
into religious melancholy. The advice of a friend, to consult 
a specialist for nervous diseases, while it hurt her deeply, yet 
roused her to more active resistance to the weakness which she 
thought sinful. ‘God alone knows how deeply I despise my- 
self for feeling thus. May He forgive my ingratitude!” But 
she had concealed her depression, for years, from all but her 
closest friends, and sought “ by her bright face to give the lie 
to eyes red with weeping.” 

Other extracts from her diary speak of her joy in prayer, 
and in the Holy Communion at early morning, bringing the 
soul into the very presence of Christ. 

“Our faithful Saviour well knew what in His constant per- 
sonal presence He gave to the world, especially to the convents, 
which arose iu later centuries, within whose walls the inhabit- 
ants are obliged to silently bury the bitterest sorrows of their 
hearts. When mind and body ache under the burden of my 
calling, and I strive to hide my pain from those around me— 
in whose heart then could I seek help but in His, who never 
sent the helpless away? . .. And yet the Saviour would not 
grant us a constant, living consciousness of His presence; and 
why? He allows us to feel the pressure of our chains, in order 
that like prisoners, we might long for freedom. Another 
truth, too, seems to me to be contained here: His love wished 
the unity, not the discord of His children. It was purposed 
that we should feel helpless, lonely, and forsaken, only that we 
might cling in affectionate sympathy to our fellow men, bear 
joy and grief together, and comfort and support each other.” 

Some of these extracts seem to have been preserved, without 
her knowledge, from a diary which in her loneliness she wrote, 
and afterwards burned, and of which she once said: “I feel as 
if a faithful heart were sharing my sorrows. It would appear 
as if God had so implanted the desire for communion with 
others, within my heart, that even life within an Order, though 
it may check, cannot uproot it. How maiming the spirit of 
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an Order, or indeed of almost all convents, is to the human 
heart, which God surely intended to ennoble and to sanctify 
by communion with others!” 

Sister Augustine was an unconscious Protestant, maintaining 
that the foundation of all truth is “to clearly understand your 
own mind, and to act according to personal conviction.” She 
had no sympathy with the increasing restrictions of convent 
life, and all that was best in her character was in contradiction 
to its spirit. Only the practical benevolence of the vocation 
reconciled her to the Order. “In any other convent I should 
have been completely lost.” Speaking of the decay of monas- 
ticism, she observes: “Our calling seems to afford a better 
guarantee for the continued existence of our Order. Our 
treasures are the poor and sick. The outward and inward suf- 
ferings of others—these are our fields of labor !” 

Having suffered so much herself, she could help the ‘ inward 
sufferings’ of others. Sisters in doubt and perplexity, at 
peace neither with the Order, the world, or their own con- 
sciences, sought and found comfort with her. The true source 
of her religious life, the belief in a personal Saviour, was the 
leading motive in all her actions. ‘To all her sick and needy 
patients she ministered as unto Him. 

Remarkably free from religious prejudices, and loving the 
deep religious experience which she met in Protestant life and 
literature, she remained warmly attached to her own Church, 
to the great and simple doctrines common to all evangelical 
Christians. She was truly an Old Catholic. Among her 
friends were numbered many Protestants, Professors in the 
University and the Protestant clergy of Bonn; but the friend 
to whom she felt most indebted was Professor Hilgers, to 
whom she was attracted by similarity of views and feelings. 
Though not personally acquainted with Dr. Déllinger, she fol- 
lowed his intrepid career with the greatest sympathy. 

When the Syllabus of 1864 appeared, containing eighty 
opinions which the Pope pronounced heretical, among them 
several which formed the very basis of political life, Sister 
Augustine said, “I find myself condemned sixteen times.” 
After great struggles with the Parent House, she had suc- 
ceeded in excluding the Jesuits from her hospital. Toa friend 
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she writes: “If these hot-headed saints knew how inwardly, 
and as far as possible outwardly, I am alienated from them, 
they would have driven me from the land long ago. Don’t be 
at all astonished, if I should be one day quietly superseded.” 
When the war in Schleswig-Holstein broke out, and there 
was a demand for Sisters of Charity in the field, Sister Augus- 
tine was one of the first to offer her services. Since she had 
entered the convent, twenty-four years previously, this was 
her first journey, except for the annual retreat at Nancy. She 
began with sixty patients, sick and wounded, with three other 


sisters and two doctors, and soldiers for nurses. She went 


from place to place, following the troops, sending away the 
wounded who were able to be moved, and preparing for fresh 
arrivals after every battle; working incessantly, with unfailing 
energy and love; devoted to her “poor, shattered soldiers,” 
and, in spite of the horrors of war, happier than she had ever 
been in her life. 

This campaign proved a blessing to ber. She was hence- 
forth less dependent on human friendship ; she wrote no more 
diaries; her whole nature had gained independence and clear- 
ness from this experience. ‘Two years later, during ‘the war 
with Austria, she went again to tlie front, and passed through 
even more painful scenes, on the battle-fields of Bohemia. The 
wounded were of all nations, for the Austrians left their 
wounded to the care of the enemy. In the space of a week, 
between the battles of Nachod and Koniggriitz, sixteen thous- 
and wounded, and in a few weeks following, over six thousand 
sick, filled all the churches and buildings of any size in the 
adjacent country. Her days were occupied in nursing, and 
her nights in washing and repairing the clothing of the soldiers. 
Owing to the neglect of the wounded, many of whom bad lain 
from four to eight days in the woods, without food or drink, 
the mortality was dreadful; and as the hot weather came on, 
cholera broke out, and some of the Sisters died. 

A touching incident is related of a wounded Italian, whom 
Sister Augustine had nursed. He felt himself to be dying, 
and was very impatient to see her. When she came he looked 
at her with deep feeling, and summoning up his last strength 
he said, ‘“‘ When Sorella dies—immediately with Jesus!” 
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She remained in charge of the wounded for several months 
after peace had been arranged. “The impressions received 
here have been very painful,” she writes, “ but they will bea 
blessing to me in my whole after life.” 

Her health had been injured to such an extent that she gave 
up all hope of recovery, and from this time she endured many 
painful illnesses. During these years she had suffered many 
bereavements, losing her mother, eldest sister, and two broth- 
ers, three sisters of her father, all very dear to her, and her old 
friend, Professor Perthes. Her only remaining sister, Clemen- 
tina, was alienated from her by differences of opinion. 

More painful than losses by death were the struggles and 
animosities which followed the General Council of 1869. The 
protesting bishops and their adherents were followed up by a 
systematic pressure to which many of them succumbed. Dr. 
Déllinger and others were excommunicated, and Sister Augus- 
tine herself looked forward to expulsion from her dearly loved 
home, the Hospital of St. John. She writes to a friend, “ We 
shall have to emigrate, and live among the polar bears, or go 
to Strossmayer, in Hungary, the only one of the Bishops who 
has remained true.” (Eighty-eight had voted against accepting 
the Dogma.) She adds: “Do not be anxious about my 
health; I am not the least so myself, although it is always get- 
ting worse.” 

When the Franco-Prussian war called for nurses, she was 
too feeble to go to the front, but she received as many wounded 
as possible into the hospital, and was fi!led with admiration, as 
she had been before, by the heroic fortitude with which the 
poor soldiers bore their sufferings. 

“What times these are!” she wrote, in October, 1870. 
“We had enough to do with the war, but now there comes 
this moral misery in the Church, which will leave even deeper 
wounds. The convents will be carefully searched, and the 
knife held at our throats. What I am to do is perfectly clear, 
but what will come of it all God alone knows; but when the 
time comes He will help us.” 

Only one of the Bishops remained steadfast; one after 
another of her old friends, among the professors and pastors, 
yielded to the pressure, and a new loneliness came over her : 
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she had now no one upon whose judgment she could rely. 
“She had at last come to the conclusion that perfect fidelity, 
entirely pure, unselfish feeling, and guileless truth were not to 
be found in any human heart.” 

The blow fell at last. A boarder in the hospital informed 
against the Superior. She had received visits from some of the 
suspended priests. ‘The Ladies Superior of Nancy and Tréves 
arrived, ordered a confession of her faith, and formally 
deposed her, appointing a new Superior in her stead, amid the 
grievous lamentations of the Sisters. “They may set a Supe- 
rior down upon us,” said one, “ but they can never again give 
us a Mother.” 

At first it was proposed to take her to Nancy, but the house 
physician would not permit her to be moved. Some weeks 
later, at her own request, she was taken to a hospital at Vallen- 
dar, near Coblenz, leaving “her dear home,” where she had 
worked so faithfully for over twenty years. Many friends had 
begged her to come to them; but she remembered her vow, and 
preferred not to leave the Order unless absolutely driven out 
Resting in her little turret chamber after the exhaustion of 
the journey, she was overwhelmed with a feeling of the most 
painful loneliness. “There I lay with my face to the wall 
feeling all darkness within me; but then I said to myself, 
‘After all I am foolish to be so sad; I have got Christ, and 
that is enough.’” 

They would not even let her die in peace. The Sisters, 
Jesuit priests, even her own sister, Clementina, made unceas- 
ing efforts to procure her submission, causing her many tears 
and sleepless nights. Her longing for death daily increased, 
like a longing for home; but she was severe upon herself, even 
yet saying, “All longing for heaven which does not center in 
Christ alone, but rather springs from the desire to escape from 
this life, is false and self-deceptive.” She often recalled with 
joy the words of the dying soldier in Bohemia: ‘“ Immediately 
with Jesus.” 

The prospect of being deprived of the last sacrament and of 
Christian burial, was a great trial; yet she was supported 
under it by the assurance “that just as there is a blessed bap 
tism of spirit and of blood, so also there is a spiritual partaking 
of the Holy Communion.” 
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The sacrament was administered by a friendly priest, with- 
out the knowledge of the Sisters, but no one was allowed to 
officiate at her funeral services. After her peaceful death, on 
the 28th of January, 1872, her body, deprived of its convent- 
robe, as the last dishonor possible, was placed in a coffin and 
carried in a small boat across the Rhine to the burial-place of 
her family, at Weissenthurm. A few friends followed it to 
the grave, Professor Reusch spoke a few words of affection, 
and all joined in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. Flowers and a 
palm-branch were placed on the grave, symbolical of the noble 
army of martyrs whom she had joined in heaven. 

The black robe, worn for thirty-two years, had been taken 
from her; but none could deprive her of the “ white robe, given 
toeach one.” Instead of her faithful service to the poor and 
wretched “in His name,” she stands “before the throne of 
God, and serves day and night in His temple.” “And the 
Lamb shall be their shepherd, and shall guide them unto 
fountains of waters of life; and God shall wipe away every 
tear from their eyes.” 
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ArticLte VIIL.—ADDRESS AT THE FUNERAL OF 
REV. LEONARD BACON, D.D.* 








By Pror. Timorgyy Dwienr. 





WE meet together, this afternoon, as a company of friends 
—almost as the members of a single family,—that we may 
render the last service of regard and kindly affection to a man 
who has long been held in honor by us all. We meet in this 
House of Public Worship, rather than at his own home, 
because no private dwelling could receive within its walls the 























however, we only speak to one another as if a sorrowing house 
hold, sorrowing most of all for the word which we have heard, 
that we shall see his face no more. Our thoughts are voiced, 
as it were, in a half-suppressed whisper of affection and grate 
ful memory in the very presence of the dead. They am 
spoken by one of the company to the rest, in the few moments 
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large numbers who, by reason of his departure from among us, ( 
are filled with a sense of personal bereavement, and because it ! 
seems fitting that one who has for so many vears borne witness k 
here for the truth and for God should be carried to his burial tl 
from this consecrated place. But we do not meet for the utter. Ww 
ance and hearing of formal eulogy, or for the minute setting ot 
forth of those events and works which have made his career so co 
remarkable. A time for this will be asked for, and will be po 
found, by the community when, the first freshness of our grief his 
having passed away, we may be able more calmly and thought spc 
fully to estimate what he was and what he did. A great man dee 
and a good man, such an one as does not often live in any sho 
city, large or small,—the full narrative of his life, whether told bef 
by some competent and loving fellow-worker in the good cause (whi 
here to an assembly of his townsmen, or recorded in a volume but 
which may bear to other regions and another generation the and 
knowledge of his character and his influence, cannot but bea him - 
blessing to every one to whose serious reflection it may present livin, 
itself. It would be a loss indeed, if the story were not, a As 
some early moment, to be thus given to the world. To-day, man | 
that | 
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before we say our last farewell at his open grave. They can- 
not review the past history. They must be imperfect even as 
related to the fullness of what we feel. The talk by the fire- 
side on many a Sunday evening in our several homes; the 
tender recollections in many an hour of converse with our own 
minds,—these alone will complete the picture to each one 
among us of the friend who has just left the things that are 
seen for those that are unseen. And yet—as in the family 
cirele—we cannot help recalling, even at this hour, some traits 
of his character, and asking the questions, What of the past, 
and What of the future / 


Our friend who has now finished his earthly work was a man 
of varied powers and of admirable qualities, both of mind and 
heart. He was made by nature on a grand scale. We who 
knew him as a fellow-citizen and a friend came to understand 
this more and more fully as the years passed on. Those, also, 
who merely saw his face, and heard of him or from him in 
other places, were impressed by the same thought. No man 
could read a page of his writings or listen to one of his more 
powerful discourses, without having some true appreciation of 
his extraordinary ability. We have often said this, as we have 
spoken about him in the past. We say it again, and with a 
deeper sense of its truth, if possible, at this hour. And why 
should we not allude to it even here, as his mortal part still lies 
before us. It is not as praise.to him that it comes to our lips 
(which, at such a time, he might wish to be left unexpressed), 
but as a grateful remembrance for ourselves. These powers 
and qualities made up the life of the man. They rendered 
him what he was to our thought. They will cause him to be a 
living influence for us in the future. 

As I bring him once more before my mind, he appears as a 
man of wonderful memory; of clear perception of truth; of 
that logical power which belongs, not indeed to the authors of 
systems of philosophy, but to the ablest advocates in the con- 
fiets of thought ; of wide and comprehensive mental grasp; of 
a rhetorical skill and culture characteristic of the best writers 
of our language ; of an uncommon poetic sense and feeling ; of 
such extraordinary suggestiveness and fertility in ideas, that his 
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mind could never be inactive or at rest; of so exquisite humor 
that it was a continual charm to listen to his conversation; of a 
native dignity of expression which everywhere compelled 
respect; of a beautiful combination of intellectual vigor and 
tender feeling. How often have we found him, when questions 
of the past were before us, ready to bring forth from the store- 
house of his recollections those minute details and that fresh- 
ness of living fact which contain within them the reality of 
history. He seems, from his earliest years, to have seized upon 
all that he heard from persons who were older than himself, 
and to have laid it aside in his mind for use at any moment. 
His remembrance was in this way prolonged, if we may so 
express it, over a period of half a century or more before the 
time of his birth. It was thus enabled to realize for himself 
and for us the earlier life of New England, and ina high 
degree that of the city where he and we have found our home, 
His reading, also, carried him back into the more distant past. 
Here, again, the accuracy of memory brought everything into 
his lasting possession. He was an authority ‘with regard to his- 
torical facts and dates. He had a most lively interest in all that 
was interesting in every period and in every land. He com- 
prehended and entered sympathetically into the struggles of 
other ages, and, while he lived with an enthusiasm for the pres 
ent beyond that of most men who know little of what is be 
hind it, he fired the energies of his spirit by the example of 
the heroes and martyrs of liberty and of faith. I am sure that 
the men who fought for their rights against tyranny and op- 
pression in England two centuries ago and more would have 
recognized him as a kindred spirit, and would have seen in 
him, as he carried on the conflict in this later day, the influence 
of their own lives. Truly, we have lost in his dying much of 
the past; much which had been within his own experience; 
much more which was so made a reality through his memory of 
what he had heard and read, that it seemed as if he must have 
experienced it. I feel that the world has, in a certain sense, 
grown younger to us all than it was a few days ago, from the 
passing away of what was in his recollection. 

How quickly, also, his mind moved. He had more new and 
fresh thoughts in a day, we may almost say, than most mem, 
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even men of culture, have in a week. I never knew a mind 
more rich in ideas, more constantly active, more awake in every 
direction, more ready to effervesce and scintillate with bright 
thoughts, when aroused by the excitement of intelligent con- 
versation. As St. Paul’s ideas seem to have pressed for 
utterance, oftentimes, more rapidly than the pen of his amanu- 
ensis could record them, so in the ease of our friend I have 
sometimes felt that the mind was unable to contain all that was 
in it, and that, as he poured forth his thought in its abundance, 
he was, as it were, only thinking aloud. He was not, however, 
like some men, a constant talker. He could be silent in the 
contentment of his own meditation as easily as he could speak. 
But he needed only to be stimulated by the presence and dis- 
eussion of cultivated friends, and his mind opened at once in 
every beautiful way. The rich resources of memory, the pre- 
cision of his thinking, the play of keen wit, the love of truth, 
the purity of sentiment, the facility of language, which were 
characteristic of him, all combined to make the expression of 
his thoughts delightful to the hearer. 

There are few persons within the cirele of our knowledge I 
am confident, who exhibit in their style so much of rhetorical 
finish and of the purest English expression. Every sentence, 
whether written or spoken, appeared to fall, as by a natural 
law, into the proper order and to assume a rich musical charac- 
ter, kindred even to that which has given to the English version 
of the Scriptures such power over multitudes of minds. It was 
this, in a large measure, together with his appreciative sense of 
what was fitting, which made us all trust him in any emergency 
to say the right words in the right way. What a sweet and 
sxlemn strain, as if coming down the ages from the times even 
of the old prophets, there was in his prayers. What a 
measured eloquence in his best discourses from the pulpit, and 
in his orations on the memorial and festive days of the com- 
monwealth. What a charming picturesqueness when he told of 
the simple life of our grandfathers or of the trying times of our 
Revolutionary history. We turned to him, as by a unanimous 
impulse, whenever the spirit of patriotism was to be fired, or 
the gratitude of the people to God for our national blessings 
was to find its best expression, because we knew that his words 
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would be fitly spoken—would be, in the language of the Old 
Testament writer, like apples of gold in pictures of silver, 
The grand march of the ages appears also in some of his 
hymns, as in that which opens with the words, 
“© God, beneath thy guiding hand, 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea; 
And when they trod the wintry strand, 
With prayer and psalm they worshipped thee,” 
and the true poetic and tender emotion, which were so marked 
in his nature, manifests itself in others, such as that whose 
beginning is, 
“Weep not for the saint that ascends 
To partake of the joys of the sky,” 
or the hymn for the evening twilight, 
* Hail tranquil hour of closing day.” 

This last-mentioned characteristic of his mind was most beau- 
tifully exhibited—as so many here present know better than 
any one can tell them—in those seasons of sorrow when he was 
called, in the households of his people, to do for the dead what 
we are now doing for him. I shall never forget the pathos, and 
Christian tenderness, and sweet utterance of hope and contidence 
with which he guided our thoughts along the uncertain future 
of life, and to the Kingdom of God in heaven, as we were cele- 
brating the Lord’s Supper in the Divinity School at the close 
of the last college year. It was at about that time that the 

first warnings were given to his mind that he might ere long 
be called away to another life, and he may have been thinking 
then of what has now been realized. 

With what brilliancy of intelligence, what strength of clear 
reasoning, what effectiveness of wit, what manliness of free 
debate, he contended for righteousness and truth, when the bat- 
tle was raging around him. There have been few statesmen in 
the country who have sounded the clarion notes so often as he 
has done. There are many in this house who recall the old 
days of the contest between the slave power and the free in out 
nation, especially in the later stages of it; and where in all the 
land is there a more conspicuous figure, rising before our met- 
ory of that warfare, than this honored man whom we bury 


to-day? He would have accomplished the end by peaceful 
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measures, if he could. But when he saw that there was no 
peace—that there was to be and must be a war of ideas, he 
threw himself with energy and with eloquence into the strife. 
And when the conflict of argument was followed by the war of 
arms, his voice and his heart were wholly and constantly for 
the country until the hour when victory was secured for the 
right. He was a true patriot. It has been said that his writ- 
ings established Abraham Lincoln in his opposition to the 
slave-system ; and thus we may gain some estimate of what he 
accomplished for the good cause. We speak in his praise, at 
this hour, for what he did in those days now happily gone into 
the past. But, when we are thinking of him as a man, we 
rejoice that among the grounds of our admiration and our 
friendship are the powers of heart and mind which made him, 
then and always, what he was in the warfare for the truth. 

In his stormiest conflict with the enemies of right and the 
common weal, however, I do not believe that our venerated 
friend had any personal bitterness. He had a deep sense of 
righteousness, a strong conviction of the truth. But his oppo- 
sition was to what was false and wrong. It was not a private 
hostility. He was a genuine lover of freedom. He had the 
courage of a soldier when he had once committed himself to 
the battle. He even gloried in being present in the thickest of 
the fight, with all its excitement and its danger. Yet it was 
the cause that he fought for, not his own reputation. He was 
as little inspired by selfishness or ignoble feeling as any man 
whom I have ever met. 

In the conflicts on less vital subjects than the one just men- 
tioned, it has often been the play and force of his intellect 
alone which have been engaged. He was always, no doubt, a 
formidable controversialist. He rejoiced in debate and discus- 
sion, and was ready for it at any moment. But he was by no 
means a passionate, or a jealous, or in any way a bad-hearted 
opponent. He never desired to do evil to another. He never 


cherished the remembrance of evil inflicted by another upon 
himself. Ie never waited and watched for an hour of requi- 
tal or revenge. For sixteen years my associate professors in 
the Divinity School and myself have had the most constant 
opportunities for the closest intercourse with him; and it is our 
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united and joyful testimony, as it is that of his two colleagues in 
the pastorate, that we have never had the acquaintance of a man 
of nobler temper, of more kindly nature, of a more beautiful 
spirit as related to fellow-workers, of more freedom from sus- 
piciousness or jealousy of other men, of larger-heartedness—a 
man, in a word, to whom we could give our affection and 
esteem more willingly than to him. And though he does not 
need our testimony where he is revered by every one, as he is 
in New Haven, it is a satisfaction to us to give it, as we find 
ourselves bereft of his presence for all the future of our lives, 

The Apostle John is called a Son of Thunder in the gospel by 
St. Mark. To some it has appeared strange that such a man 
could afterwards become the gentle, loving disciple who leaned 
upon the breast of Jesus, and who, in his latest days, made it 
the burden of his exhortation to his Christian brethren, that 
they should love one another. In the case of the friend whose 
loss we mourn to-day, it was the heat of the conflict and the 
zeal for the truth (as it may have been in the apostle’s early 
days), which made him to the view of many, a man of bitter 
hostility. But it was only the armor and the smoke of the bat- 
tle, which were concealing the man. How clearly, in these six- 
teen years of which I have spoken, the reality of the nature 
has shone forth, and has proved that the combatant, who was 
full of the soldier’s spirit as he fought for the cause, was at the 
same moment abounding in kindliness and love towards all 
men. How plainly, also, those years of intercourse with him 
have manifested to us who looked upon his daily life the loving 
character of his personal relation to the Master. He was like 
Peter and Paul in his labors, his energy, his earnestness, his 
ability and readiness to sound the notes of battle; but in his 
own soul’s life he had much of the simplicity and beauty of 
the Johannean love to Christ. 

Our honored friend was magnanimous ; he was generous; he 
was always disposed to aid in any work in which he was 
engaged with associates; he had no desire to take away from 
the honor or reward of others in order to increase his own; he 
was a hearty believer in the powers and capabilities of young 
men, and was hopeful for them; he was ever a promoter and 
advocate of the highest well-being of the community. He had 
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the kindly instincts of a true gentleman. He had the trustful, 
serious, self-sacrificing, devoted, manly, godly spirit of a sincere 
Christian. 

How much he did for New Haven can be measured and esti- 
mated best by observing what a place he holds in the regard of 
his fellow citizens, and what weight has, for these many years, 
been given by them to his opinions and his words. He has 
been identified with the life of the city for half a century. Its 
interests have been near to his thoughts and to his heart. His 
energies and his wisdom have responded to its call whenever 
they were needed. It has been an interesting sight to see him, 
in his later life, as he walked about the streets. Others have 
spoken to me of it, and I have often thought of it myself, as a 
noble element in our life here, that a man like him who has 
contended for more than a generation against evil, and in the 
name of God has warned and rebuked evil-doers,—a man who 
has’ had no favors to ask or to give, but who has simply tried 
to do the Great Master’s work and to speak for him, no matter 
who opposed or threatened,—should have been able to gather 
around himself at the end the veneration of men of every party 
in Church and State, of the poor and the rich alike, of the for- 
eign citizen as well as the one born upon the soil, and should pass 
the bright and lovely evening of his lifetime without an enemy. 
I am glad that our eyes have been permitted to witness this 
sight, and that the city of our abode has this honor for itself. 
The name of Leonard Bacon will surely be always enrolled 
among the number of those to which the highest place is as- 
signed in the history of New Haven. 

Our friend’s career had a remarkable completeness. He had 
lived beyond the ordinary limits of human life, and in two 
months more would have seen his eightieth birthday. And all 
the years from childhood onward were full of work. From his 
early maturity, even from his college days, he won the esteem 
of all who knew him best, both for his mental power and his 
moral excellence. At the age of twenty-three, when most 
young men are still in the work of preparation, he was called to 
the pastorate of this Church of Christ. Though scarcely more 
than a boy in years, he proved himself to be no unworthy sue- 
cessor of the ablest men who had preceded him. He took a 
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high rank as a preacher, and as a man he was among those 
whose power was felt throughout the community and the com- 
monwealth. For forty years, a period as important as any in 
the country’s history, he labored in this office, giving his daily 
service to his people, but striving for the good cause, also, in 
the regions beyond. He worked steadily onward until he had 
survived the older generation to whom he ministered at first, 
and then he handed on the message of the Gospel to their chil- 


dren, and even their grandchildren. But he lost none of his. 


strength and ardor as time passed away. For a great many 
years before he laid aside his active work here, he was the most 
conspicuous leader in the Congregational ministry, while none 
in any branch of the Church held a more prominent place. 
He made this Church to be known and honored everywhere. 
At the end of this extended period he said to his people that 
he had served them long enough for their highest well-being, 
and asked them to give the work and the responsibility of /his 
office to another. Then he devoted himself with all the enthu- 
siasm of youth to a new employment. He became a teacher of 
Doctrinal Theology,—a successor in the Divinity School of our 
University of the distinguished divine whom he had also fol- 
lowed in the pastorate. In this new position he found delight- 
ful occupation. He gave to his pupils the fruits of his long 
years of thought and of learning, and he ever kept his mind 
open to the truth. When this position was subsequently filled, 
in accordance with his own views, by the gentleman who now 
holds it, he took, at the urgent request of his colleagues, another 
chair of instruction. To ten successive classes of students he 
has lectured upon Church Polity and American Chureh His- 
tory, subjects respecting which he was as well qualified to com- 
municate valuable knowledge as any man in the country. His 
work in this lectureship continued to the latest moment. I 
found him on Thursday afternoon of last week giving the con- 
cluding lecture of the term, and before the sun had risen on 
the second morning afterwards his life on earth was over. 
Suecess and honor attended him in both spheres of his aetiv- 
ity from the beginning to the ending. He had the conscious 
ness that he was doing good service, which would be lasting in 
its influence, both in this Church and in our Theological School. 
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To what he has done for the former the Christian knowledge 
and Christian thought of many among the living and the dead 
have borne witness in the past. The Christian life itself in 
others has owed its beginning to his teaching and his prayers. 
Even in these declining years of his old age, he has almost 
resumed the duties of its pastor and has thus centralized its 
Church life in himself in no small degree. His work in the 
School of Theology, on the other hand, is well known to his 
associates and to many of its friends. For his efforts to estab- 
lish the school on the best foundations, and to give it its 
highest efficiency and an honorable fame, the churches 
throughout the land may well be grateful to God. For his 
instructions and his personal influence more than three hun- 
dred ministers now in the work of the Gospel in different 
parts of the country and the world remember him with un- 
feigned regard, while they all have a tender feeling towards 
him as a venerated father and friend. 

The great causes for which he has labored have always been 
good ones also, and to a remarkable degree his efforts have 
been manifestly attended with good results. He has rejoiced 
for years in the victory of freedom and of the cause of the 
Union, for which he strove so long and so well. His mind 
which has had such extraordinary interest in the progress of 
the world, has been granted the vision of the wonderful things 
both for science and for Christianity accomplished in our 
generation. He has passéd his lifetime in an intellectual 
circle and in a cultivated city. He has known the greatest 
earthly blessing—a happy home, sacred in its joys, and equally 
sacred in its sorrows. He has seen his children grow up 
around him and find for themselves spheres of usefulness and 
honor, while their children also have added to the comfort and 
satisfaction of his old age. He has been permitted to behold 
the sunlight of heaven shining along his pathway, as the end 
of his earthly pilgrimage began to draw nearer. He has had 
the privilege of working to the last, with all the freshness of 
his mental vigor and all the buoyancy of an ardent soul. He 
has died almost in a moment, and almost without a struggle. 
Happy life,—we say to one another,—who could have wished 
it to be otherwise in its progress or in its closing 
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The closing was at the hour of earliest dawn on Saturday 
last. It was a falling asleep, as we call it. But the sleep was 
only of the bodily powers. The active spirit passed at that 
moment beyond our earthly vision to its home. As the tidings 
came to us so suddenly, I could not but ask myself in the hours 
that immediately followed, What is the new experience through 
which he is now going! We often think of the great account 
and the solemn judgment when life is ended ; and every serious 
mind must feel the influence of this coming scene as giving to 
all that we do here a deep significance. But, as I tried to pie- 
ture to myself the beginning of the new state of existence for 
our venerated friend, in those first hours, I could not help 
thinking that the judgment was found in his case to be all com- 
prehended in a Father’s welcome to the heavenly house. May 
we not believe that dying was to him but the closing of his 
eyes to the familiar surroundings of the home in which he had 
lived so long and so happily, and the opening them a single 
moment afterward to the other home beyond our sight; and, 
thus, that there was no interval or waiting. 

Every sudden death brings the unseen world very close to our 
thought, and seems to show us that it is only a thin, though im- 
penetrable, veil that separates life here from life there. But 
when we find a man like him whose departure from us we now 
mourn dying so suddenly, we are almost forced to think that 
any break or interruption in the mental and spiritual work is im- 
possible. Our friend, on the last evening, was engaged in the 
preparation of a paper upon one of the vital questions of our 
national life. He left it lying on his table unfinished, as he 
retired to rest for the night. It was, like so many that he had 
written before, a discussion of an evil which has long disgraced 
the nation, and was designed to inspire the public mind with 
right ideas, and to help, in some measure, towards a good result, 
In the morning, instead of returning to his study table and re- 
suming his work, as he had expected to do, he saw the veil part- 
ing asunder, and, in answer to a call from the Divine Master, he 
entered within it. And then it closed behind him. That was 
all. Surely we must believe that in that other room, or other 
home, he found another work all ready for him to begin, and 
that he at once turned to it; employing now his unwearied and 
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widely-ranging powers, not indeed in the removing of evil, for 
this no longer manifests its presence, but in some line of joy 
and blessing, in some service of love and good-will. Yesterday, 
at home in the body, and therefore absent from the Lord. To- 
day, absent from the body and at home with the Lord. What 
a wonderful—what a wonderfully blessed experience! Who of 
us would not wish for the same experience for himself, when 
the end comes? The dying of our friend seems little like death. 
It seems, rather, like what St. Paul speaks of when he says in 
such expressive language, “ That which is mortal is swallowed 
up of life.” 

I think of our honored friend, once more, as he comes into 
the society of kindred souls in that other life. What does the 
heavenly vision reveal to us? A mind like his, which has so 
realized the life of other times within itself, must, as it would 
seem, now find itself associated with the perfected spirits of the 
early Christian fathers of our own city and New England— 
with men like Hooker and Davenport and Pierpont and Brews- 
ter. It must be brought into union with the heroes of civil and 
religious liberty who struggled for the good cause in former 
ages and generations in this or other lands, some of whom died 
in the dark days of the conflict, and some with the first sight of 
the victory. It must ally itself with those who have from the 
beginning been honored by God with a summons to a peculiar 
and illustrious work for Him on earth and with the thankful 
remembrance of succeeding generations. It must draw very 
near to the glorious company of the Apostles, and the goodly 
fellowship of the Prophets, and the noble army of the Martyrs. 
The assemblage of the great and good must gladly open their 
ranks to welcome such a man, as he enters on his new life, ran- 
somed like themselves from the power of sin, and received by 
their Lord and his with a divine benediction. 

I think of him, also, as joyfully meeting with the brethren 
in the ministry of the Gospel with whom he labored here before 
old age had come upon him, and to whom he bade farewell long 
since as they went to heaven; with the brethren and fathers 
elsewhere, also, whom he knew and honored as they equally 
knew and honored him; with that little company of faithful 
men, whose presence among us the older portion of this 
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audience well remember, the men who made up so large a part 
of the life of Yale College for half a century, Day and Silliman 
and Kingsley and Goodrich, and the rest. As they recognized 
him in the days gone by as their associate and helper, it must 
be with an especial joy that they see him again, now that, after 
so long a time, he is admitted once more into their society, his 
work on earth so happily completed. 

We think of him even more tenderly, as we try to realize his 
reunion with the great number of believers who have listened 
to his teachings and his prayers in this ancient church, but have 
finished their earthly course before him. For more than fifty 
years they have been entering, ene by one, into the world to 
which he has now been called, and in their happy thanksgivings 
for their own blessed life in heaven we may not doubt that they 
have often borne his name upon their hearts. As he has fol- 
lowed them to the same glorious home and is beginning his new 
life there, what must be their feeling and the holy greeting 
which they give. He stands among them a loving and beloved 
friend,—to find, for all the future, the happiness of his soul 
manifolded by the happiness of theirs; the satisfaction in his 
life’s work deepened and heightened continually as he is able to 
appreciate more fully the measure of its good results. 

And, if we may draw still nearer to the inmost circle of his 
past life, we think of him, still again, as seeing once more the 
members of his family whom God has taken to Himself in 
other years; among them that one who cared for him with an 
eldest daughter’s affection for so long a period, and at whose 
grave we saw him standing, it seems as if but a few months 
since; and that gentle, loving son, whose death in the prime of 
his age was so great a loss to the church and the ministry, the 
beauty of whose Christian living and whose generous spirit, 
which had shone so clearly all the way through life, seemed to 
beam forth with an almost unearthly brightness when, in the 
later hours of the day before his death he said, “ It may be that 
to-morrow I shall be allowed to touch the hem of the Saviour’s 
garment.” We may not trust ourselves with the thought 
of such a meeting. But it must be one which passes in its joy 
the power of our present understanding, and one which shall 
be followed by a happy, hopeful waiting for those who are left 


on earth. 
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And then, above and beyond all else, there is revealed to us 
the vision with which the New Testament prophet was blessed. 
“They serve Him day and night in His temple. He that sit- 
teth on the throne shall spread his tabernacle over them. They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall 
the sun strike upon them, nor any heat; for the Lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne shall be their shepherd, and shall 
guide them unto fountains of waters of life; and God shall 
wipe away every tear from their eyes.” 


Such was the past, and such, we may believe, will be the 
future for this noble Christian preacher and teacher, this pure- 
minded lover of his country and of mankind, this friend of 
ours who labored and prayed for the kingdom of God unceas- 
ingly until he had almost reached the age of eighty years, and 
then in a moment, and in answer to a sudden call, went to his 
reward. 


“A mortal arrow pierced his frame, 
He fell—but felt no fear. 


Tranquil amidst alarms, 
It found him on the field, 

A veteran slumbering on his arms, 
Beneath his red-cross shield. 


His spirit, with a bound, 
Left its encumbering clay ; 

His tent, at sunrise, on the ground, 
A darkened ruin lay. 


The pains of death are past, 
Labor and sorrow cease ; 

And, life’s long warfare closed at last, 
His soul is found in peace. 


Soldier of Christ, well done! 
Praise be thy new employ; 

And while eterna] ages run, 
Rest in thy Saviour’s joy.” 


It is now forty-four years since, on my first coming to New 
Haven as a boy just nine years old, the friend respecting whom 
Ihave spoken these words received me kindly to his house, 
almost every day, as the playmate of one of his children. He 
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had at that time only reached the middle point of the allotted 
three score and ten of human life, and yet how old he seemed 
to my childhood’s thought. I know of nothing more strange 
or beyond belief which the open vision of the future, had it 
been given to me then, could have revealed, than that for so 
many years I should be his associate and colleague in the work 
of his later life. But so it has been ordered in the progress 
and changes of time, and the one to whom I looked in the 
early days as my father’s friend, I now most gratefully remem- 
ber as my own—of an older generation, indeed, but so full of 
confidence in those younger than himself, and sympathy for 
them, that we almost forgot the difference of the years and felt 
that he was one with us in our labors and our thoughts. As I 
recall to mind, to-day, the period in which we who have been 
working together in the Divinity School have known his 
presence with us, I rejoice that we may bear into the coming time 
the assurance which he gave, at one of our last meetings, of his 
deep satisfaction in the perfect and uninterrupted harmony of 
our association. With tender feeling he expressed the thought 
which we all were thinking—but we thought, also, how much 
of it was due to his own unselfish and friendly spirit. 

That I have been requested by his family to say the words of 
affection and regard which all hearts here wish to be spoken 
before we bear him to his burial, I feel to be a great kindness 
to myself. The words might have been said by others in a 
more fitting way, but I am sure that there is no one beyond the 
limits of his own household who could bear more willing wit- 
ness to what he has done and especially to what he has been. 
Our last farewell to him is spoken at this hour with sorrow that 
we are to meet him here no longer, but, as we think upon his 
life, it is spoken with the pleasantest memories of the past and 
the most joyful hopes for the future. 





Leonard Bacon. 


Arricte VIII.— LEONARD BACON: PASTOR OF THE 
FIRST CHURCH OF NEW HAVEN. 


A Sermon sy Rev. Greorce Leon WALKER.* 


THE nature of the service I am to attempt to-day is, as I con- 
ceive of it, a very definite one. The termination of a pastoral 
connection, subsisting in more less completeness of meaning for 
nearly fifty-seven years, and the request of the officers of the 
bereaved church that some words should be spoken of the hon- 
ored man who sustained that relationship, by one whose only 
fitness for this undertaking is his succession for a while to the 
title and duties of the office when the elder pastor laid them 
down, indicate very plainly the quality of the action proper to 
this occasion. It is not a general and complete survey of the 
life and character of Leonard Bacon that this hour ealls for ; 
but some little retrospect and consideration of him, in connec- 
tion with this church he loved so well, and which so truly loved 
and honored: him. Other voices and other occasions may more 
fittingly deal with the broader aspects of his large and many- 
sided personality and with the variety of iis public work. 

Suggestions of these things have already found expression, 
not only in that tender and discriminating address spoken in 
this house at the funeral service, but in the pages of the secular 
and religious press, whose manifold utterances are bearing testi- 
mony to the importance of the place he filled in the general eye, 
and the value set on the many great obligations under which he 
has laid his fellow-men. Indeed it is within the scope only of 
the chapters of an ample volume adequately to tell the whole 
of what Doctor Bacon was and did. 

A writer of rare fertility and on many a theme, a historian of 
penetrative insight and patient research, a leader of men’s minds 
in matters of public welfare, a commander on every field of 
ecclesiastical struggle, a strong pillar of support to every philan- 
thropie enterprise, a conversationalist of unsurpassed richness of 

* Preached January 15, 1882. 
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resource and raciness of utterance, a poet whose sweet strains 
find frequent voice in our worship, a complex and various 
minded man, combining elements any one of which were dis- 
tinction enough for most,—it is only the leisurely pages of biog- 
raphy which can set properly forth the portraiture of his char- 
acter and the record of his work. 

Fortunately our duty is a narrower one. We meet to-day in 
this church, which, though it by no means confined, was never- 
theless the center of his most distinctive labors, to speak of 
what he has been to this flock of his early and only pastoral 
charge. Such outlooks and glimpses into other and wider 
spheres of his activity as his characteristic work in his own peo- 
ple’s behalf will hurriedly allow, we may not quite shut out; 
but Leonard Bacon, the Pastor of the First Church of New 
Haven, is to-day our theme. 

This house of worship where we are gathered was about 
eleven years old when its echoes were wakened for the first 
time by the voice which was to be familiar here so many years, 
That was on the earliest October Sunday in 1824. It was the 
first Sunday after Mr. Bacon’s ordination to the ministry, which 
had been conferred on the Tuesday previous through the hands 
of the Hartford North Consociation, met at Windsor, Septem- 
ber twenty-eighth. Tradition tells that the youthful appearance 
of the preacher, who was in fact only twenty-two and a half 
years old, excited at once the interest and the criticism of the 
congregation accustomed to the commanding presence of his 
predecessor, Nathaniel W. Taylor, and many of whom recalled 
still the “stiff and antique dignity ” of Dr. Dana, who had dit 
appeared from his place in the pulpit by the side of Moses 
Stuart only twelve years before. 

This division of opinion respecting the competence of the 
young man to occupy a position so conspicuous as this, and ret- 
dered doubly exacting by the ability of his two immediate preé 
ecessors, expressed itself in the hesitation with which, after 
having listened tu “fourteen sermons” from him, the Society 
still debated the question of his “ call.” 

At length at a “second meeting” on the subject, on Decem- 
ber twenty-eighth, by a vote of sixty-eight against twenty, the 

Society expressed their desire that he should settle with them, 
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and the church joined in the invitation. The call thus half- 
cordially given was however listened to; and on the seven- 
teenth of January, 1825, affirmatively answered. And on the 
ninth of March following the formal exercises of the Pastor's 
induction into his oftice here took place. The sermon on the 
occasion was preached by Mr. Hawes the Pastor of the First 
Church in Hartford—himself in the seventh year of his minis- 
try—in the exercise of those fraternal courtesies which have 
marked the relationship of these two ancient churches of Con- 
necticut both before and afterwards. Of course it hardly needs 
to say that all the members of the council who took part in the 
services of that occasion—President Day who was the Modera- 
tor, Carlos Wilcox who offered the introductory prayer, Joel 
Hawes who preached, Stephen W. Stebbins who offered the 
prayer of installation, Nathaniel W. Taylor who gave the charge, 
Samuel Merwin who expressed the fellowship of the churches, 
and Eleazar T. Fitch who led in the closing prayer, have gone 
—and most of them have for many years been gone—from 
human sight. 

The young man thus put in charge of this influential congre- 
gation was not utterly a stranger to the town. Born February 
19, 1802, at the far Western outpost of Detroit, and coming to 
his first memories of life as he tells us “in the grand old 
woods” of Ohio, on ground “never ploughed before,” and in 
acabin to whose door the * red-skin savage sometimes came,” 
and around which the “ wolves howled at night,” he was never- 
theless of Connecticut ancestry, and at the age of ten years was 
sent to be educated under the care of an uncle at Hartford. 
From thence after about five years he had come, a now father- 


less boy, to New Haven, and entered the sophomore class in 
Yale College; the rules of the institution being as he says 


“somewhat relaxed in his favor” on account of his youth. 
Here, from fifteen to eighteen, during the three years of his 
residence in the place he had walked these streets, and he had 
doubtless at least occasionally entered the doors of this sanctu- 
ary, and heard from some gallery corner the impassioned utter- 
ances of Dr. Taylor, one of the princeliest preachers of New 
England’s history. Little did the youth imagine, or the fathers 
of the congregation dream, how much wider a place in this 
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chureh’s history the unnoticed listener in the gallery was to fill, 
than even that eloquent man. 

But though the young Pastor a little knew New Haven, New 
Haven knew scarcely anything of him. He had his way to 
make without other advantages than the resources of his own 
powers. And the obstacles to be overcome were peculiarly dif- 
ficult. Not only had his formal call been a divided one, but he 
had that kind of disadvantage to surmount which, whatever be 
the unanimity of invitation extended to a new pastor, always 
arises from the remembrance by a congregation of preceding 
pastorates of any very special attractiveness and power. And 
the two previous pastorates had been very eminently such as 
make a successor’s difficult. They had been marked by great 
religious awakenings, and they were those of men leaving a dis- 
tinct and abiding impress on the people of their charge. I have 
myself, after the lapse of the whole duration of Dr. Bacon's 
active pastorate of forty-one and a half years in this place, 
heard old men and women recall and sometimes rehearse the 
eloquent utterances of Taylor and even of Stuart fourteen 
years previous, which had stamped themselves on their memory 
with ineffaceable clearness. 

The new Pastor felt the difficulties of his situation keenly. 
He has told us about it himself in his retrospective discourses 
preached on the fortieth and fiftieth anniversaries of his set- 
tlement. In those addresses he describes the situation of 
matters, in various aspects, on his coming here—the yet un- 
welded fragments and remainders of old controversies in the 
congregation; the oppositions of “Old Light” and “New 
Light” principles and personalities still remaining after the 
two revivalistic pastorates which had just passed, and other 
differences. But in especial, speaking of the ditliculty of fol- 
lowing two such preachers as Stuart and Taylor, he says with 
characteristic simplicity—and I may add with the characteristic 
modesty also by which, with all his gifts, Dr. Bacon was emi- 
nently marked—* I know it is not an affectation to say, that 
I never had any such power in the pulpit as they had in their 
best days. For many years after the commencement of my 
pastorate I was habitually brought into most disadvantageous 
comparison, not only with those distinguished preachers, but 
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with others of like celebrity. How it was that I continued 
here long enough to become a fixture cannot easily be ex- 
plained.” ; 

The explanation is however not so difficult as the modesty 
of the speaker indicated it to be. The new Pastor was not 
then or afterward the peer perhaps in the power of eloquent 
and moving pulpit utterance of his two predecessors, certainly 
of the latter of them. But he had pulpit powers of a high 
order, and he combined with them such a variety of gifts 
beside, as more than supplied the comparative lack in the 
single point in which the contrast was likely to be at once so 
easy and so misleading. He gave indications of being, if not 
a great preacher, what was more a great man and minister. 
The congregation soon began to find it out. 

And yet his preaching suffered only by comparison with 
what was absolutely the best possible. It was itself always 
eminently good. It was marked, as were all his writings or 
utterances, by an almost matchless felicity of expression and 
clearness of style. And it had that best test of excellence, it 
was always best and most moving in dealing with the weight- 
iest themes and on the most important oceasions. I have heard 
it said that a kind of turning point in the appreciation of the 
pastor was a sermon on the government of God, from the text, 
“Thy commandment is exceeding broad.” It might very well 
be the case. The subject was one especially fitted to the 
preacher’s habit of thought. He needed a broad subject to 
give scope and play to his large mind. And a theme which 
enabled him to lay hold on and to state great moral principles 
in their application to the duties and welfare of men, always 
was a theme by which he easily rose to a grave and commanding 
eloquence. 

Not long after, too, in this early period of his ministry here, 
he had the satisfaction—more precious than any other to a 
Pastor—of seeing saving results from his labor. In 1828, forty- 
eight persons united with this church by confession of Christ. 
In 1831, in connection with protracted services held here 
whose solemn power has not yet died out of the vivid memory 
of many in this congregation, one hundred and eight. In 1832, 
thirty-three. In 1833, twenty-one. In 1837, thirty-four. The 
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witness of the Spirit could not be mistaken. The suggestions 
which had oceasionally been dropped during the first three 
years of the Pastor’s labors, by some of the congregation who 
remembered with longing the revival times of Stuart and Tay- 
lor, “that New Haven needed a more efficient ministry,” were 
heard no more. Henceforth his position was established as a 
minister honored of God and approved of man for his conspiec- 
uous fidelity and power in the Gospel. 

But the mental activity and prodigious industry of the young 
Pastor could not limit his labor to the routine, arduous as most 
men find that routine to be, of the regular requirements of the 
pulpit and the parish. He flowed over in all directions, even 
in that early day, with frequent contributions to the press and 
addresses on topics of public interest at the time. 

More scholarly in its quality, and distinctly pastoral in its 
aim, was his republication, in these days of this earlier minis 
try, of selected writings of Richard Baxter with editorial com- 
ments thereon. 

3ut the chief work, collateral to that which he was ordained 
to in this pastoral charge, belonging to what may be called the 
first period of the Pastor’s ministry, and a work which he ful- 
filled as a part of that ministry, was the preparation and preach- 
ing his thirteen //istorical Discourses. We had been set as a 
light in an ancient candlestick. The old church of which he 
was Pastor had had a long and noble history. It was a line of 
eminent men into whose succession he had been brought. And 
the history of the First Church of New Haven was essentially 
the history of New Haven Colony. Nay, it widened out to 
still broader relations, connecting itself with the story of the 
planting New England’s churches and governments, and of the 
Puritan movements in the mother land from which the found- 
ers of New Haven had come. The two hundredth anniversary 
of the church was approaching, and as a loving tribute to her 
praise the Pastor prepared the Discourses which mark the arr- 
val of that anniversary, and which mark also the completion of 
thirteen years of his own service in her behalf. Never had a 
church a more graceful and valuable offering. Among many 
undertakings similar in aim I know of none which can for 4 
moment challenge comparison with that which put this chureb 
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in the possession of so accurate and so attractive a chronicle of 
her history. This volume gained for its author at once a secure 
place among the best writers of New England. Marked by the 
truest historic instinct, and written in a style of charming vi- 
vacity and elegance, it constitutes one of the richest possessions 
of the church in whose service it was undertaken, as well as 
one of the most significant tokens of the industry and pastoral 
loyalty of its author. The Pastor was proud of his church. 
Henceforth the church was proud of him. The Pastor with 
filial fidelity had sought to do honor to his predecessors, and 
to the church whose representatives they were. The church 
now saw that among that line of honored men there was none 
worthier of love and admiration than the man who stood now 
at thirty-six years of age her representative, borrowing con- 
spicuity no more from the place he occupied, but conferring 
conspicuity on the place. Mr. Bacon of New Haven, or Doc- 
tor Bacon as he just about this time began to be called by 
virtue of a degree from Hamilton College, was as well recog- 
nized a reality as New Haven town. 

At this point, then, we may set the mark of the second great 
division of the story of Dr. Bacon’s relationship to this church. 
Accounting the thirteen years up to the publication of the 
Historical Discourses as the first epoch, and the sixteen years 
after he resigned the pastoral care as the third, there lies be- 
tween the two a period of about twenty-seven years of immense 
and varied activity. He was, at the beginning of this second 
period, according to his own judgment of the terms into which 
the life of man is naturally divided—as expressed in his beau- 
tiful sermon on the Measure of our Days—*in the full vigor 
of his powers.” Henceforth his life was that of a public man 
as well as that of a parish minister; a man of national reputa- 
tion and influence. 

It is impossible in a discourse like the present to touch even 
scantily on the diverse and manifold aspects of the work Dr. 
Bacon did during this period. Nor for my design is it needful, 


I keep singly to my purpose of setting those things before you 
to-day wherein the Pastor of this church fulfilled his duty to 
this charge. 


But the main things which interested him were those in 
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which his people had also a concern. And the clash of the 
weapons he wielded on other fields found a frequent echo 
within these walls. 

The cause of Temperance had in Dr. Bacon an earnest advo- 
cate. At his installation here, at the public dinner provided 
by the society, there was as he tells us “an ample supply not 
only of wine but also of more perilous stuff.” But among the 
zealous promoters of a reform in the practices of society in this 
matter, and of the legislation of the State concerning it, he was 
one of the earliest and most strenuous. I mention it however, 
mainly, at this time, as being one of the first instances in which 
in his people’s behalf he threw himself distinctly across the 
prejudices of a very considerable number in his congregation, 
and very many in the community about him, in the advocacy 
of what he believed to be right. A pamphlet published by 
him at about the beginning of what I have called by way of 
convenience the second period of Dr. Bacon’s ministry, shows 
at once the vigor of his utterances on this matter of temperance 
legislation and practice, and indicates plainly that his utterances 
had subjected him, in certain quarters called highly respectable 
in this town, to not a little obloquy and reproach. But there 
is reason to believe that here, as on some other fields of effort 
where he likewise crossed the prejudices of some of his congre- 
gation, he partly won and partly compelled an ultimate coinci- 
dence of opinion upon the matter. 

As an earnest laborer in the great Benevoient enterprises of 
the day—among others of Missions, Foreign and Home—Dr. 
Bacon had few if any superiors among the pastors of New 
England. Of many of the societies, having these interests in 
charge, he was among the founders or early directors, and he 
brought to their advocacy before this church, not only the 
comprehensiveness of view which made him an intelligent and 
effective promoter of the cause he espoused, but the courage 
which did not hesitate to press the obligation of beneficence 
upon his hearers. That this church has had and still has an 
honorable record upon the pages of most of the great organ 
ized Christian philanthropies of the time for the largeness of 
its pecuniary bestowals, is greatly owing to the fervor of his 
interest and the persistency of his appeals in their behalf. 
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Himself the child of a missionary, the interests of missions 
were always dear to him. Himself a far-seeing watcher of the 
progress of God’s kingdom among men, he discerned well how 
great a share in that kingdom’s growth, missionary enterprises 
have had in the past and must have in years to come. 

More conspicuous in its adaptedness to draw public atten- 
tion, as well as doubtless more potent in stirring the various 
sensibilities of his congregation, was Dr. Bacon’s attitude and 
endeavor in reference to Slavery. His interest in this subject 
had begun early. And his pen, even as far back as his Semi- 
nary days at Andover, had been occupied respecting it. From 
1833 to 1846 it was employed often in a series of discussions, 
which frequently found their echo in the pulpit here, upon the 
various aspects of this national wrong, and which at the later 
of the dates mentioned were gathered into a volume. He 
himself says in the second of his Hour Commemorative Dis- 
courses: “ From the beginning of my official ministry, I spoke 
without reserve, from the pulpit and elsewhere, against slavery 
as a wrong and a curse, threatening disaster and ruin to the 
nation. Many years i did this without being blamed except as 
I was blamed for not going far enough. ... Yet you know 
how I have been blamed and even execrated, in these later 


years, for declaring here and elsewhere the wickedness of buy- 


ing and selling human beings, or of violating in anyway those 
human rights which are inseparable from human nature.” 
This contrast of treatment which the Pastor's utterances met 
and which he so distinctly recognized, grew out, not of altera- 
tion in his sentiments but of alteration in the aspect of the 
problem of slavery itself. The question became progressively 
less and less a merely philanthropic one, and more and more a 
political one. As long as it was confined chiefly to the sphere 
of ethics and beneficent sympathies the Pastor’s utterances 
stirred little opposition. But when the question came to be 
one along the line of which parties divided in contest for gov- 
ernmental control, and the mercantile ranks split apart aecord- 
ing to their interest in the ascendency of one or another theory 
of the province of legislation respecting this sin, the case was 
altered. The Pastor found himself in opposition to a great 
proportion of the friends and companions of his earlier minis- 
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terial days in the general fellowship of the churches, and to 
not a few in the closer precincts of his own congregation. Yet 
he himself rightly says, “I have held and always asserted the 
same principles on that subject which I held and asserted at 
the beginning.” 
It was so. It was the holding of those principles which led 
to the Pastor’s early advocacy of the Colonization Society; it 
was the holding of them, too, which in the altered condition 
of the problem led him to cease that advocacy. It was the hold- 
ing those principles which led to his espousal of the cause of the 
Amistad captives and in doing so to one of his first conflicts in 
the struggle which was to last so many years. Those principles 
led him to the long and acrimonious debates over the conduet 
of the Tract Society affairs, in which he parted company with 
some of his oldest and most intimate associates. They led him 
to the assumption, in 1848, of the onerous duties of a joint 
editorship, with Drs. Thompson and Storrs, of the 7ndependent, 
whose then unpopular and execrated banner-inscription was, 
“We take our stand for free soil.” They led him on Thanks- 
giving day, 1851, to preach from this desk his sermon on The 
Higher Law ; the adoption of which political watchword, and 
the advocacy of which ethical principle, was by multitudes of 
the most influential and religious men of the land and some in 
his own congregation, regarded as the ultimate and perfect test 
of hopeless and perilous fanaticism. They led him in 1855 to 
advocate, even at the threatened expense of blood, resistance 
to the incursion of slavery into Kansas. They led him later 
on, when at last the struggle of arms came, to make this pul- 
pit a tower for the sounding out of the battle-cry of freedom; 
and to make these walls, dedicated to the gospel of peace, te 
reverberate with that utterance of it which proclaims “ deliv- 
erance to the captives” and the setting “at liberty them that 
are bruised.” 

It was a straight-forward, consistent course. But it cost him 
many friends. In other cities and other fellowships dear to 
him, many; some here. Darkened faces looked up at him 
from these pews. But he triumphed, because the right whieh 
he represented triumphed. And without a tinge of bitterness 

in the retrospect, he says of these alienations—let us be thank 
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ful for the most part only temporary alienations—* I make no 
complaint. . . . All reproaches, all insults endured in the con- 
flict with so gigantic a wickedness, are to be received and 
remembered, not as injuries but as honors.” 

Less frequent in finding reverberating notes in this place, 
though occasionally finding them, were Dr. Bacon’s activities 
as a representative Congregationalist. The Pastor was a Con- 
gregationalist on principle. Into the history and theory of the 
polity he had studied deeply. Upon it he wrote largely. Of 
its superiority to other forms of Church government he had 
no doubt. The pathetic and heroic story of its struggles in 
England and its planting in America always inspired him. He 
loved to speak and preach upon it, and often levelled a lance 
in debate with defenders of other systems. The arrogance of 
Episcopal claims in especial always amused him and often 
kindled his sarcasm or his ridicule ; while among Episcopalians 
were many of his best-loved friends. Presbyterianism was a 
system he could and did heartily oppose, yet among Presby- 
terians he chose many dearest to him. 

At all great Congregational assemblies he was a foremost, 
generally the foremost figure. At the difficult councils his 
was a guiding voice. The last extended platform of polity 
expressive of the generally accepted principles of our churches, 
and presented at the Council of 1865, was drafted mainly by 
his hand. Beyond all comparison he was looked to as the 
typical Congregationalist of America. Leaning a little in his 
later days, undoubtedly, more to that side of Congregational- 
ism which makes for independency than that which makes for 
mutual responsibility, and a little out of sympathy with the 
more recent movement of our churches toward combination 
and unity of action, he was nevertheless Congregationalism’s 
most venerated representative. 

And few can estimate the value, in the Ecclesiastical assem- 
blies of this Commonwealth and the land—whether on ocea- 
sions of stated and routine assembly or of exigent and 
occasional gathering—of the intluence exerted by the Pastor 
of this Church. No consideration of Dr. Bacon’s pastoral 
character could be other than incomplete which did not lay 
emphatic stress upon the work he did in our denominational 
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Councils and Conventions through so many years. Through 
him this Church has had a voice in the guidance of the 
religious concerns of our own State, and the wider domain of 
Congregational Christianity, superior perhaps to that of any 
other. Unmatched in debate, unequaled in wit, unparalleled in 
fertility of resources, without a peer in his capability of sway- 
ing the deliberations of an assembly, his power was with almost 
complete uniformity employed for the uses of benefit and not 
of strife. On many an agitated debate he poured the oil of a 
composing and reconciling wisdom. Into any quarrel of an 
ecclesiastical character among the brotherhood it was difficult 
to force him to go. 

While himself sturdily evangelical in his interpretation of 
Christian doctrine, and showing a certain leonine contempt for 
small assertors of independence and “liberality,” he had large 
allowance for those who differed mainly in their philosophic 
statement of truth. In more than one theological controversy 
among leading ministers of this State, his influence was that of 
a mediator of separations, if it could not fully be that of a 
reconciler of oppositions. 

This observation prompts to the remark that Dr. Bacon, 
spite of all his capacities for conflict, was a peace-loving man. 

During the agitating periods of the Anti-slavery struggle 


previous to the war, he was often called the Fighting Parson. : 


The title had a certain superticial pertinence, but it was super- 
ficial only. He himself said of it when spoken to on one 
oceasion concerning it, and said with profound earnestness, “] 
never had a controversy on merely personal grounds in my 
life.” The declaration was nearly or wholly true. And an- 
other thing he said was also true in its application to himself 
quite as much as in its application to him of whom he was 
speaking. In his sermon at the funeral of Dr. Taylor he re 
marked : “Those who knew Dr. Taylor best, know how painfal 
controversy as distinguished from discussion was to him. He 
loved discussion ; but controversy with its personal alienations, 
its exasperating imputations, and its too frequent appeals to 
prejudice and passion, was what his soul abhorred.” True as 
those words may have been concerning Nathaniel Taylor they 
could not have better told the truth concerning Leonard 
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Bacon. A sweet and tender heart was united with his formi- 
dable powers of debate and, if need be, of conflict. His 
arrow-tips were not poisoned. A gentle, almest deferential 
manner toward younger and more humbly gifted men, dis- 
armed envy and conciliated fear. The foremost man for 
prowess he was also well nigh the best-beloved. 

But how now, the question arises, how about the distine- 
tively home work of this Pastor, whose time was so largely 
employed in matters which had a confessedly important but 
only partial reference to this vineyard of the First Church / 
Well, the question is a fair one. And it deserves to be con- 
sidered, especially in a survey of Dr. Bacon’s life not so much 
as a whole as in the pastoral aspect of it. 

And I suppose it may be fairly said it is a question admit- 
ting of a divided answer. These publie services which so 
largely engrossed the time and thought of the Pastor of this 
Church, to a certain extent and in some directions diminished 
the effectiveness, at least the immediate local effectiveness, of 
his ministry. To some degree they gave excuse to an impres- 
sion that the Pastor was more interested in things abroad than 
at home. They curtailed the number of fresh discourses from 
his pen, and necessitated the more frequent repetition of old 
ones. They made impossible the personal familiarity of the 
Pastor with all the members of his congregation which is, or 
was, one of the traditions of the New England ministry. That 
they did these things no more, is itself a striking testimony to 
the tremendous capacity for work lodged in the Pastor’s com- 
paratively slight frame. But that to some extent they did 
them, was unquestionably in the later days of Dr. Bacon's 
responsible pastorate, to a degree recognized. But over 
against whatever possibleedeductions may properly be made 
from the local and immediate effectiveness of the Pastor’s min- 
istry on the grounds spoken of, there were great offsets. The 
Pastor brought into this place the sense of power wielded on 
other arenas of effort, and the people recognized it. He 
brought with him the light and inspiration of large endeavors 
and wide outlooks and contacts with great interests and men. 
His lesser performings caught some subtle touch of vigor and 
intelligence from his greater ones. He borrowed strength in 
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his own consciousness, and in his congregation’s eyes also, from 
his acknowledged supremacy elsewhere. A certain wise and 
rational allowance, creditable to both, sprang up and main- 
tained itself between minister and people. They knew the 
pastor was doing a great work and in many ways. And he on 
his part knew that if he gave his people less than under 
some conceivable circumstances he might have done, he 
gave them enough. He gave them a full return. He loved 
his people and trusted them. They trusted and honored him, 
And they had reason to. For after all which the alertest criti- 
cism may suggest, what a pastorate his was! Forty-one and a 
half years of the fully responsible portion of it. And marked 
by what excellencies, in well nigh all that goes to make a pas- 
toral success! 

His Sermons. How simple in construction, how clear in 
expression, how direct in aim, how evangelic in sentiment, 
how solid in thought! They dealt always with important 
matters. No bursts of inexplicable passion, no rhetorical dis- 
plays, no mystical musings, no aspirations for the rare, the un- 
expected, the sensational. They were grave, strong, manly 
sermons ; not without exquisite passages of unsought beauty, 
and sometimes of noble eloquence, taking hold on the main 
question of Christian truth and conduct. They had the great 
value of a power of setting familiar things in clear and fresh 
aspects and relations. They were powerful with the strength 
of a firm hold on the great principles of the gospel, and they 
were rich with the results of a deep experience. They handled 
a wide range of matter; sometimes the highest of theology, 
but then with reverence and skill; sometimes the most delicate 
in moral behavior, but then with consummate propriety and 
taste. They swept the field of faitlsand practice as thoroughly 
as any pastor’s anywhere. They were such sermons as are al 
education to a congregation. And they found the center of 
their inspiration and the end of their aim in loyalty to Christ 
the Saviour and the King. Christ the redeemer for sin; 
Christ the conqueror of death ; Christ the ruler of the world; 
Christ the head of the kingdom which is to come—these were 
the mighty truths out of a profound conviction and .love of 


which those sermons came. 
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And his Prayers. The beauty and propriety and sober 
fervor of his prayers were something wonderful. In these un- 
premeditated but marvelously simple and appropriate outpour- 
ings of his mind and heart he came closer to his people than 
in his sermons, even at their best. He had the instinct to take 
up and upbear the common want or the special necessity of the 
hour, in an utterance of sweetness and majesty which it is given 
to few ever to attain. The listening and co-worshiping congre- 
gation were never jarred by inharmonious suggestions, never 
put in doubt as to the full propriety of the utterance; they 
rested upon and went along with his prayers in entire respon- 
siveness to their devout and gracious supplication and thanks- 
giving. No liturgical utterances of prayer one can anywhere 
find, are more perfect types of what prayer should be, than the 
petitions which rose from his lips in this pulpit and in the 
family and by the side of the open grave, often were. 

And his pastoral ministrations in his people’s homes. The 
sincerity of his sympathy, the tenderness of his instruction, the 
wisdom of his counsel, the fervency with which he implored 
restoration to the sick, or asked comfort for the bereaved, these 
things are all known to you. And he had been taught thus 
effectively to minister to others, by the discipline of personal 
grief. Death had come into his circle many times. Infant days 
and manly and womanly years had alike been broken off in his 
household. The variety and the bitterness of bereavement was 
fully known to him. And from the school of that personal 
knowledge of tribulation he borrowed the experience which 
made his words and his silent presence, so often a consolation in 
your abodes. Into too many of the homes in this city has he 
borne the Pastor’s offices of help in hours of joy and hours of 
sorrow, to make it needful to say more. 

Ah yes, take it all in all, it was about an ideal pastorate! 

But the time at last came when in the Pastor’s judgment it 
seemed best that he should be relieved of the responsible duties of 
his office. He announced this conviction in a sermon preached 
on the twelfth of March, 1865, the fortieth anniversary of his 
settlement. He was then sixty-three years of age. His eye 
was not dimmed nor his force abated. But he was the oldest 
pastor in Connecticut in active service, and he had done an 
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amount of work no other pastor had done. With characteristic 
happiness of expression, and characteristic forecast of what 
would be wise in the case of most men he said: “I am old 
enough now, to ask for relief; and at the same time I am not 
too old to receive it without feeling that [| am slighted by the 
offer of it.” 

In acceding to this suggestion on the Pastor's part, the 
Society recorded its inability to “see any symptoms of decline 
of power which should lead him to wish relief,” but expressed 
a willingness to yield to his definitely declared desire, having 
first made “some suitable provision for our Pastor's remaining 
years, after the termination of his ministry among us.” Such 
suitable and honorable provision having been made, the Pastor 
resigned his office, and on the ninth of September, 1865—to a 
day just forty-one and a half years from the March ninth, 1825, 
of his installation—he preached a sermon entitled, Zhe Pastor 
retiring from his official work. But how little of a “retire- 
ment!” How little Pastor and people foresaw what was before 
them, or how long still a multitude of the practical services of 
the pastorate were to be fulfilled by the same beloved man. 
The event however serves definitely to mark a new period in 
Dr. Bacon’s life and his relationship to this church, and one 
which presents him to us in an aspect certainly as admirable 


























and lovable as any beside. 

Coincident in point of time with the Pastor’s resignation of 
his office, an invitation which he calls a “most unexpected 
invitation” to a Professorship in the Theological Seminary 
here was laid before him. He accepted it “reluctantly” and 
went as he affirmed, “bound in the spirit, under a sort of 
necessity” laid upon him. And he added correctly: “ There 
is no promotion in going from this pulpit to a theological chair.” 
Certainly there was not for such a Pastor. He carried more 
with him than in any such transfer he could receive. 

But having entered upon it, he identified himself with the 
He contemplated, as 
















Institution with his usual enthusiasm. 
he said, a “term of service at the longest very short,” but he 
remained an active worker there for sixteen years. 

And in many ways his connection with the seminary marks 
His association with it was emi- 











a new epoch in its history. 
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nently influential in securing the needful funds for its welfare. 
He took pleasure in its stones. How well I remember the sat- 
isfaction which was in his face on one gray day in July, 1869, 
when he came to my room to invite me to see the first ground 
broken for the erection of the beautiful edifice which stands on 
the corner of Elm and College streets ; whose unoccupied niche 
underneath the window of his room could not be more appro- 
priately filled than by his sculptured figure. And at every step of 
the Institution’s history and development since—not a little of 
which has been owing to the connection with it of the ex-Pastor 
of this Church—his interest in it has been like that of a man 
whose whole life, instead of what he called his years of “ deca- 
dence and decay,” had been given to it. And one effect of 
that connection with the Seminary was, I think, personally 
favorable. It brought him into constant contact with young 
men and it helped to keep him young. It was a matter of 
frequent remark and possibly may have been true, that Dr. 
Bacon’s preaching in this pulpit was younger and more alert in 
the years sueceeding his resignation than it had been for several 
years before. 

But anyway his youthfulness was surprising. However the 
body aged the spirit never grew old. The restless mind was 
hungry to the end. In his fortieth-year sermon he had said : 
“I know more now than I knew a year ago. I hope to know 
more next year than I know now.” In his fiftieth-year sermon 
he said: “I know more than’ I knew ten years ago, and I am 
still a learner, and hope to be a learner to the end.” And so 
he was, the freshest and alertest man there was in Connecti- 
cut’s ministry to the last. 


To this period belongs that other witness to the industry of 
the only half-retired Pastor’s hand and brain, the volume on 
the Genesis of the New England Churches; a volume, however, 
which being not distinctly pastoral in motive I leave with only 
this mention. 


But another aspect of Dr. Bacon’s last period of life has a 
till closer connection with the history of this church, and 
exhibits in a yet more striking way this quality of the man. 
The old Pastor was to sustain the experience—it may be the 
trial—of a successor, nay of two of them. It is an experience 
proverbially difficult for a minister gracefully to bear. Two 
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very eminent pastors in Connecticut had been put to the trial 
of it only a little while before, and had rather conspicuously 
failed. But this pastor did not fail. Did Dr. Bacon ever fail 
anywhere ? 

In a long and most kindly letter which he wrote to me in 
September, 1868, while my acceptance of the call of this 
church given me some months before was still pending, he says 
—and I quote it with personal reluctance, and only to set his 
position toward a successor in its true light—I have no fear 
that my relations with you will be other than pleasant. With- 
out assuming to be anything more than a pastor emeritus, 
having no official charge or duty in the congregation, I trust 
[ shall always be ready to lighten your burthen if in any way! 
shall be able to do so. While it will be in some sort a trial for 
me to see the people thinking more of you and less of me ; and 
loving you more than they have ever loved me, I hope to 
see it with humble thankfulness, and not with jealousy.” And 
every word of that utterance was more than fulfilled. He was 
the most magnanimous man I ever knew. Had I been his son 
after the flesh he could not have been more codperative or 
kind. Always ready to help when asked, he never volunteered 
even advice ; he never in any instance or the slightest particu- 
lar gave me reason to wish he had said or done anything other- 
wise. Apparently incapable of jealousy—even had there been 
vastly more opportunity for it than there was—he was to the 
pastor who followed him a supporter and comfort always. So 
was he to his immediate successor; so was he I doubt not to 
mine. 

The termination of these two brief pastorates and the inter- 
regnum between them devolved upon the elder Pastor, in these 
sixteen years after his official resignation, a great deal of that 
parochial work which he had ostensibly laid aside. In his ser 
mon at the laying down of his office he had said: “ Till the 
time comes when you are without another Pastor, call for me 
as freely as heretofore, when any is sick among you, and where 
the windows are darkened by death.” And while that pastor 

yas yet coming ; and in the more than two years interegnum after 
his departure before the arrival of a second ; and in the more 
than two and a half years again, which have elapsed since that 
second’s removal, the old Pastor has been the shepherd of this 
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flock. Speaking from time to time from this pulpit with in- 
creasing pathos and earnestness; sitting nearly every sabbath 
on this platform where his presence was a perpetual benedic- 
tion, he has come at your call, as he did aforetime from the 
first, to comfort your suffering ones, to baptize your children, 
to bury your dead. He has fulfilled up to the end—far beyond 
any duration contemplated when the words were spoken—the 
promise implied in his tender exhortation when he laid his 
office down: “ Let no member of this congregation think that 
the tie between you and me is broken, or that it is weakened, 
so long as you are without another Pastor.” And so he has 
left you a second time bereaved. So he has twice laid down his 
trust respecting you, this time forever. This place is lonesome 
without him. This flock is unshepherded. Many times more 
than when his successor or his suecessor’s successor went are 
you without a guide and comforter. 

But for him what a change! and for you what a retrospect! 

For him the entrance on that larger life of activity and bless- 
edness for which he yearned and of which he spoke in one of 
those Commemorative Discourses to which I have had oeca- 
sion.so many times to refer: “ Not ‘three score years and ten,’ 
nor ‘four score years’ are enough for the capabilities of our 
intelligent, affectionate and spiritual nature. The machinery 
of this mortal body may be clogged and broken, may wear out 
and be useless, but it is only a life beyond the reach of these 
infirmities that can satisfy the soul. ‘And now Lord what 
wait | for? My hope is in thee.’” 

And for you what a retrospect! The retrospect of a mittis- 
terial life in your service of nearly fifty-seven years duration. 
The retrospect of as large powers as have in our generation 
been bestowed upon any man, devoted here to the salvation of 
souls and the welfare of the kingdom of Christ. The retro- 
spect of a history which is built into the fabric of this old first 
church of New Haven, and is henceforth an inseparable part of 
itsrenown. For in the long catalogue of worthies in the pas- 
torate of this church, from the broad minded and saintly Da- 
venport whom your Pastor so reverenced and eulogized, to him 
whose loss we to-day deplore, no name shines with brighter 


luster, if indeed any beams with so various and effulgent ray, 
a the name of LronarD Bacon. 
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Tue New Inripeiry.*--This little book is designed to show 
that science has subverted Natural Theology and that therefore 
the knowledge of God is impossible to the human intellect; but 
religion remains important as a matter of feelings and morals-- 
“a matter to be left to the individual temperament.” Judaism 
and the Old and New Testaments are products of the Shemitic 
race; Christ attempted only a reformed Judaism. “As our 
religion is a borrowed one, the most of our religious phrases do 
not belong to us as a race, and have been adopted from a litera- 
ture not our own.” The Arvan race gave us heathen conceptions 
and out of these our natural theologies have grown. Christianity, 
as it exists in the Aryan nations, is only a “ veneering” of 
heathenism. “We die Pagans after all. The genius of our own 
religion, the religion of nature, with Jupiter, Apollo, Pan, and 
Venus, is too strong for Amos, Malachi, and Christ to root out, 
and the rest is all words, words, words!” His idea of race- 
separation is so dominant, that he repeatedly sets forth as pre- 
posterously false the opinion that any covenant of God with 
Shemites can have any reference to Aryans. “ Neither in body 
or mind do we particularly resemble those wandering peoples, 
and with their special covenants we can in reason have nothing 
to do.” It seems not to have occurred to him that, if there isa 
God, he is the God of all men, and that a trae religion must 
transcend the differences of race. 

There is a general coincidence between the author’s opinions 
and those of Matthew Arnold; he holds that religion “is a feel 
ing and an expression to which we are all subject and accessory, 
and therefore something to be reformed, not abolished ;” he is 
somewhat dogmatic in his assertions; his conclusions are derived 
from a radical misconception of what Christianity is, and often 
from hasty generalizations not justified by facts. He has added 
nothing to the familiar arguments in support of the form of 
agnosticism which he advocates. 

It is said, “curses like chickens always come home to roost.” 
By Augustus Rapcurre Grote. New York: G. P. 


* The New Infidelity. 
Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d street. 1881. xx and 101 pages. 
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The same is true of errors in the conception of truth and invalid 
arguments in its defence. The conception of the Bible current in 
the controversy with English Deism, that it is a revelation of 
doctrines and precepts attested by miracles, and the consequent 
use of it by theologians as “an arsenal of proof-texts,” is the 
basis of a large part of the current objections against it. The 
revelation was made by God’s action in human history redeeming 
man from sin, establishing his kingdom of righteousness, and 
culminating in Christ and the pouring out of the Holy Spirit. 
Against this conception of revelation many of the current objec- 
tions have no force. 


Tuoveuts on Tuetsm.*—The Theism of the author rests on 
Agnosticism like that of Hamilton, Mansel, and Spencer. The 
knowledge that absolute being exists is a necessary intuition of 
reason ; it is “a condition of thought which prompts to a belief 
in the existence of a Deity, and this appears to be ineradicably 
rooted in the native substance and structure of the mind.” But 
while necessarily knowing that it is, we have no knowledge what 
it is. It is “never known as possessing faculties, or properties, 
or qualities.” We may worship the Absolute as Truth, Wisdom, 
Love, Spirit, or by whatever names express to us that which is 
purest and best. Religion and worship are necessary from the 
constitution of man. But while we praise, adore, give thanks, 
and bow in submission to the supreme power, we are to expect 
no answers to prayer nor to enter into real commanion with God. 
The creed proposed for the new Catholic church is: “ A belief in 
the existence of God and in the Religious Nature of Man; and 
the two great commandments, the Love of God and the Love of 
Man, as the condition of membership or the regulative principles 
of the church life.” He puts the question in passing whether 
Calvinism is not more hurtful than atheism, The author proposes 
that the movement begin by building in London a handsome 
Gothic church, with stained glass in every window, with suitable 
paintings and statues, and a choir equal to that of St. Paul’s or 
Westminster Abbey, and that it be open daily as the center of 
all the benevolent work of the church. He proposes the follow- 

* Thoughts on Theism, with Suggestions towards a public religious service in har- 
mony with modern Science and Philosophy. Eighth thousand. Revised and en- 


larged. London: Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 1880. Paper covers: 81 pages, 
Price one shilling. 
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Organ voluntary: Hymns: Dedi- 





ing order of public worship. 
eation to higher religious life: Adoration, praise, thanksgiving to 
God, acknowledgment of dependence, resolves to be more truth- 
Anthem: Silent devotion: Two reading 







ful, just, generous, &e. : 
lessons, one from the Bible and the second from “ another religious 
literature:” Anthem: Sermon or discourse: Hymn: Benediec- 
The writer is evidently serious 







tion: Voluntary by the organ. 
and earnest, and is a well-read and able thinker. 







Westcott’s REVELATION OF THE RisEN Lorp.*—This volume 
is intended as a supplement to the author’s “Gospel of the Res- 
It consists of eleven short studies of the various 
appearances of our Lord after his resurrection. The articles are 
spiritual and practical rather than historical and critical. The 
author attaches a distinct and peculiar significance to each 
appearance ; that to Mary Magdalene was the revelation through 





urrection.” 









love, that to the two disciples going to Emmaus was the reve. 
lation through thought, that to Thomas was the conviction of 
faith, that to the disciples assembled in the evening with the 
doors shut was the giving of the commission and charter of the 
Some of these suggestions seem fanciful and 









church, and so on. 
far-fetched. 







Srupies IN THE Lire oF Curist.t—This volume consists of 
eighteen “studies” on the prominent events and aspects of our 
They were originally prepared as a series 





Lord’s life on earth. 
of Sunday evening discourses, while the author was a minister in 
Aberdeen. They appear to be published in the form in which 
they were originally delivered and retain the characteristics of 
They are not exhaustive and critical discus 








such discourses. 
sions on the gospel history, but, at most, attempts at reaching 
points of view from which the life of Christ may be under- 
They are excellent reading for 







stood in its true significance, 
the household. 







By Brooke Foss Westcorr, D.D., D.C.L, 


* The Revelation of the Risen Lord. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan & 


Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Co. 1881. xviand 199 pages. Price $1.75. 

+ Studies in the Life of Christ. By the Rev. A. M. Farrparry, D.D., Principal 
of Airdale College, Bradford, and author of “ Studies in the Philosophy of Religion 


and History.” New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3, and 5 Bond street. 1882. 
viii and 359 pages. 










Price $1.75. 
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Tue Coneiicrs or tHe AGE,*—This volume comprises four 
articles, published in different numbers of the North American 
Review, and republished, “ with a few additional paragraphs, 
because they reflect the opinions of the age.” The anonymous 
author shows himself well read on the subjects discussed, and 
presents clearly and forcibly the theories in question and tieir 
necessary issues. The discussion is sprightly, incisive, and witty ; 
and whoever begins to read it will be likely to read it through. 


Beviers asour Man.t—This volume is a companion to “ Be- 
lief in God” published by the same author last spring. The 
topics discussed are, What is Man? Origin of Man: Sin and 
Salvation: Is Man Free? The Motive Forces of Human Life: 
The Law of Progress: The Earthly Outlook: Is Death the End? 
They are discourses preached Sunday mornings to the congrega- 
tion to whom the author is minister. The author is a vigorous 
thinker and has a striking way of putting things. He is some- 
times mistaken as to the facts on which he rests his arguments, 
He does not acknowledge man’s free-agency beyond the power, 
like that which a brute has, to do as he pleases. He advances no 
further as to the future life than to say that existence after death 
is not impossible, and to present some reasons why we may hope 
for it. He says, “I have no belief in spirit which means noth- 
ing,” but thinks an ethereal body may be developed within the 
present body and live after death. One’s faith and spiritual 
insight must be at a minimum, if he can be lifted by the book to 
any higher spiritual trust and hope, or to any greater moral 
purity and power. To us its moral and spiritual influence is 
depressing and deadening. 

o 


Barrn’s Retiaions or Ixpta.t—This work is based on an 
article published in 1879, in the Kneyclopédie des Sciences Relig- 


ieuses. It is here presented in an amplified form, and with num- 


* The Conflicts of the Age. 1. An Advertisement for a new Religion. By an 
Evolutionist.—2. The Confession of an Agnostic. By an Agnostic.—3. What 
Morality have we Left? By a New Light Moralist.—4. Review of the Fight. 
By a Yankee Farmer. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broad- 
Way. 1881. 90 pages. 

+ Beliefs about Man. By M. J. Savage. Boston: George H. Ellis, 141 Frank- 
lin street. 1882. 

t The Religions of India. By A. Bantu, Member of the Société Asiatique of 
Paris. Authorized Translation, by Rev. J. Wood, Edin, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1882. 
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erous annotations which add much to its value. The author 
calls attention to the peculiarity of his view that the Veda is of 
sacerdotal and not of popular origin. Into the question of the 
origin and antiquity of caste he does not enter, but describes the 
system as it came to exist. Another question which he avoids is 
that of the relation of the Aryan Religions of India to other 
systems of faith, as Christianity and Islamism. The main topies 
are: The Vedic Religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Jainism, 
Hinduism. These are handled with great ability and erudition, 
The work is probably the best on the subject. 













InpEx TO NeaNpDeER’s Cuvrca Hisrory.*—Index-makers who 
do their work well, belong with dictionary-makers, with accurate 
chronologers, and with other benefactors of the world to whom 
scholars are duly grateful, let mankind, generally, be never so 
oblivious of their services. In the volume before us, some dili- 
gent hand has set down, with considerable fullness, the topies 
noticed in the great work of Neander on the History of the 
Church. The book contains a third more references than are 
found attached to the several volumes of that work. Students 
need not be told that they will find in this copious and well- 
printed Index a faithful and valuable aid in their researches. 








Tue Ortatxn or ReuGion anp Buppuatsm.t—This volume in- 
The special titles are: The 





cludes six Lectures with an Appendix. 
Place of Buddhism in the Development of Religious Thought, 
The Pali Pitakas (Buddhist Scriptures), The Buddhist Theory of 
“ Karma” (the Substitute for Transmigration of Souls), Buddhist 
Lives of the Buddha, Gotama’s Order (the Buddhist Asceties), 
Of the learning’of the author 







and the Later Forms of Buddbism. 
of this volume on the themes which he handles there is no doubt. 






He is a clear writer and brings forward information of much 
value. We are not so well pleased with his theories respecting 
the origin of religion, and his comparison of Hindoo beliefs with 
other creeds. He adopts the theory that Animism was the 
earliest form of religion, and appears to be an adherent of the 
unverified hypotheses of Tylor and his school of Anthropologists. 








* Index to Neander’s General History of the Christian Religion and Church. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. 

+ The Hibbert Lectures, 1881. The Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated 
by some points in the History of Indian Buddhism. By T. W. Ruys Danns 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1882. 
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Pror. D. Cavy Eaton’s Transtations oF SELECTIONS FROM 
Friepvericus’ “ Bausterne” will be found by students of Greek 
sculpture in this country, who have not access to the original, to 
be of great value. The work of Friederichs is but a collection of 
simple descriptions of the plaster casts in the Berlin Museum, 
yet, as that museum contains casts of all well known ancient 
statues, the Bausteine is, in fact, a critical history of all Greek 
sculpture from the beginning—gradually unfolding the principles 
that led to its perfect development, and following it through its 
degeneracy to the end. Prof. Eaton says of Friederichs, that, 
“better than any other writer, he hit the happy mean between 
prolixity and barrenness. His descriptions are satisfactory and 
do not fatigue. Moreover, his mind was so well-balanced and his 
disposition was so modest, that his writings are free from contro- 
versy and egotism. His statements are always calm, because he 
loved art better than his own opinions of it.” Prof. Eaton is 
publishing these “Selections” in numbers, two of which are before 
us. In the second of these numbers will be found Friederichs’ 
description of the sculpture of the Parthenon. Prof. Eaton’s 
notes add materially to the value of the book to students of art 
in this country. 


Ricuarp Grant Wuire’s “Every Day Enouisn.”’* — Even 
those who do not by any means accept all the dicta of Mr. White 
upon the subjects upon which he writes, can wish for this book a 
wide circulation. It is lamentable that with ali our schools, and 
all our educational apparatus, so many errors in grammar, and in 
pronunciation, are to be heard every day, even from persons who 
suppose that they belong to the educated classes. Fortunately, 
at the present time, a fresh interest seems to be awakened in the 
correct pronunciation of English words, and the correct use of the 
English language, and it is to be hoped that this book will help to 
instruct the multitudes who are sadly in need of its teachings. 


THe Arr Amateur.—The frontispiece of the February num- 
ber is a “Decorative Dream” of St. Valentine’s Day. Other 
noticeable illustrations are a full-page drawing of Vibert’s 
“Roofers,” owned by W. H. Vanderbilt; a page of pencil studies 
by Gérdme; fifteen engravings of Minton pottery, including a 

* Every Day English. By Richarp Grant Wuitr. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. , 
Boston. 1881. 12mo, 5i2 pp. 

VOL. V. 18a 
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dozen tiles decorated by Solon, and pictures of the studio scene 
in “ Esmeralda,” an old German kitchen, and some very curious 
Spanish embroideries. ‘The designs for china painting and em- 
broidery are fresh and attractive. Noteworthy features in the 
table of contents are “An Aésthetic Pretender” (Oscar Wilde), 
“The Dudley Gallery,” the picture “Collection of John Jacob 
Astor,” “ Tapestry Painting,” “ Embroidery for Bedrooms,” “ La 
Chaumiére Indienne” (the cottage home of two artists in rural 
France), “ A Boudoir of the Eighteenth Century,” and “ Artists’ 
Views on Woman’s Dress.” Four dollars a year: 35 cents a 
number. Montague Marks publisher, 23 Union Square, New 
York. 


Magazine or Art.--The number for March contains engraved 
pictures of the Nuremberg Madonna and of Delpérée’s painting 
of “Luther at the Diet of Worms.” The other articles are 
“ Alnwick Castle ;” “ Book Decorations, historical and artistic ;” 
“ Belgian art ;” “ Unfulfilled Renown ;” color in dress; antique 
spoons; Nuremberg art; each fully illustrated with the finest of 
wood cuts. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.: New York. Yearly 
subscription $3.50, single numbers 35 cents. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


Divorce and Divorce Legislation, especially in the United States. By Theodore 
D. Woolsey. Second edition, revised. 12mo, 328 pp. 


William S. Gottsberger, New York. 


Higher than the Church. An Art Legend of Ancient Times. By Wilhelmine 
von Hillern, author of “ Ernestine,” etc. From the German by Mary J. Safford. 
14 pp. 1882. 


Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, 1882. 
The Duties of Women. A course of Lectures. By Frances P. Cobbe. 193 pp. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


The Verbalist: A manual devoted to brief discussions of the right and the 
wrong use of words, to some other matters of interest to those who would speak 
and write with propriety. By Alfred Ayres. 12mo, 220 pp. 


Phillips & Hunt, New York. 


Chautauqua Library of English History and Literature. Vol. II. The period 
of the early Plantagenets. 124 pp. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


Arsiesis and other Poems. 113 pp. 

The First Book of Knowledge. By Frederick Guthrie, F.R.S., Professor of 
Physics at the Normal School of Science, South Kensington. 130 pp. 

Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of London. By Walter Besant and 
James Rice. 222 pp. 

Opium-Smoking in America and China. A study of its prevalence, and effects, 
immediate and remote, on the individual and the nation. By H. H. Kane, M.D., 
author of “The Hypodermic injection of Morphia: its history, advantages and 
dangers ;” and “Drugs that enslave; a study of the Opium, Morphine, Chlioral 
and Hashisch habits.” 156 pp. 

The Literary Life. Edited by William Shepherd. Authors and Authorship. 
258 pp. 

Sensation and Pain. By Charles Fayette Taylor, M.D. A lecture delivered 
before the New York Academy of Sciences, March, 1881. 76 pp. 

Suicide. Studies on its Philosophy, Causes, and Prevention. By James J. 
O'Dea, M.D., formerly one of the Medical Board of Examiners of Ontario, Domin- 
ion of Canada, etc., ete. 12mo, 322 pp. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Men of Letters; Noah Webster. By Horace FE. Scudder. 12mo, 


302 pp. 
Orations and Essays: with selected Parish Sermons. By Rev. J. Lewis 


Diman, D.D., late Professor of History and Political Economy in Brown Univer- 


sity. A memorial volume. 416 pp. 

Aspects of Poetry, being lectures delivered at Oxford. By Join Campbell 
Shairp, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 401 pp. 

Every-day English: a sequel to ‘“ Words and their Use.” By Richard Grant 


White. 512 pp. 
E. Steiger & Co.. New York. 


The Dictionary of Education and Instruction; A Reference book and Manual 
of the Theory and Practice of Teaching, for the use of parents, teachers, and 
others; based upon the Cyclopzdia of Educaticn. By Henry Kiddle and A, G. 
Schem. Also an Appendix: a select list of Educational Works, English, French, 
and German. arranged by W. H. Payne, M.A. 


‘ords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 


The Life of Christ according to the Gospel of Mark. The Triple Comparison. 
The King James Version; The Anglican revised Version; The American revised 
Version. Arranged for the use of schools and classes. 96 pp. 

The Use of Tobacco. By J. I. D. Hinds, Ph.D., printed by the Cumberland 


Presbyterian Publishing House. 


Whites & Stokes, New York. 


Esau Hardery; A novel of American Life. By William Osborn Stoddard, 
author of the “ Heart of It,” etc. 12mo, 405 pp. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 


The Opium Habit and Alcoholism. A Treatise on the Habits of Opium and its 
compounds; Alcohol; Chloral-hydrate; Chloroform; Bromide Potassium, and 
Cannabis Indica; including their Therapeutical Indications; with suggestions for 


treating various painful complications. By Dr. Fred. Heman Hubbard. 12mo, 


259 pp. 





